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Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  otln-r  .American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
qS  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  arc  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 15,000 
volumes  and  many  mafis.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Stmtiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out- 
itanding  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervab  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
|*omote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fettering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 
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by  means  of  the  Panama  Canid  and  the  closer  relations  between  the  Americas  thus  made  possible. 
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President.  Rotary  International 


In  the  past  six  months,  as  president  of 
Rotary  International,  I  have  traveled 
nearly  40,000  miles  and  have  visited  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  have  felt  the  heartbeat  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  unusual  opportunity  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  presidents  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  leaders,  with  high  church  officials, 
and  with  representative  businessmen  in 
seventeen  countries  of  the  Americas  has 
been  mine.  Thus  I  may  say,  from  first- 

Femando  Carbajal  is  vice-president  of  the  Peruvian 
Telephone  Company  in  Lima,  Peru;  director  of  the  Irulus- 
trial  Bank  of  Peru;  and  vice-president  of  the  Crandall 
Engineering  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  A. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  and  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States.  For  two  years  he  was  an  engineer  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

From  1909  to  1912,  he  was  State  Engineer  of  Peru  in 
charge  of  public  works.  He  was  head  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  settle  the  Peru-Bolivia  boundary  dispute  in 
1912-13.  From  1913  to  1920  he  was  again  State  Engi¬ 
neer  of  Peru  in  charge  of  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Peruvian  coastal  docks.  In  1920  he 
became  general  manager  of  the  Peruvian  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  is  now  vice  president. 


hand  knowledge,  that  all  those  countries 
are  working  with  sincerity  and  zeal  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  of  Pan 
Americanism. 

I  have  always  believed  in  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism,  and  as  far  back  as  1919 — twenty- 
four  years  ago— it  was  my  privilege  to 
become  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  occasions  of  my  many 
travels  throughout  the  Americas — North, 

Mr.  Carbajal  organized  the  Rotary  Club  of  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1921,  and  is  a  past  president  of  that  club.  He  is 
editor  of  “ El  Rotario  Peruatw”  (The  Peruvian  Rotariah), 
official  Rotary  publication  of  Peru.  He  has  been  active 
in  Rotary  International  as  vice-president,  district  governor, 
chairman  Convention  committee  1939-40,  chairman  1939- 
40  and  member  1940-41  of  South  American  Committee 
of  Collaboration  among  Rotary  Clubs,  and  as  member  of 
various  other  committees.  For  1941-42,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Relief  to  Rotarians  committee,  a  special  committee 
of  Rotary  International  which  supervises  relief  funds  for 
Rotarians  and  their  families  who  are  in  rued  because  of 
the  war.  Since  he  has  been  president  of  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional,  Cuba,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  have  conferred 
decorations  upon  him. 
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Central  and  South — I  have  always  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  my  small  contribution 
to  the  welding  together  of  the  peoples  of 
this  great  hemisphere  of  ours. 

1  have  always  believed  in  the  piolicy  of 
the  Good  Neighbor,  and  for  that  reason  I 
enthusiastically  admire  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  especially  for  his  splendid 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Pan  American 
relationships.  The  Good  Neighbor  piolicy 
has  been  received  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  with  real  joy.  The  Latin  Americans 
see  clearly  that  it  is  not  a  dollar  diplomacy 
that  inspires  the  acts  of  the  Government  in 
Washington,  but  rather  a  sane  and  sincere 
policy  of  constructive  cooperation.  To 
this  policy  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
have  responded  with  manifestations  of  co¬ 
operation  and  solidarity. 

1  have  always  believed  in  Rotary,  and  so 
for  many  years  I  have  been  giving  to 
Rotary  a  good  part  of  my  life  as  a  small 


contribution  to  the  striving  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  toward  a  better  understanding 
among  all  peoples.  It  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  our  great  Rotary  organization— 
with  its  clubs  in  more  than  50  countries— 
has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make  a 
direct,  positive  contribution  toward  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  a  sincere  friendship 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am 
certain  that  Rotary  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  friendly  understanding 
among  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fortified  with  these  beliefs,  during  my 
recent  travels,  I  have  been  repeating  and 
repeating  that  the  future  of  the  world 
\v  ill  be  based  on  the  cornerstone  of  the 
invaluable  treasure  of  the  unity  of  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere — a  treasure 
which  we  must  conserve  and  defend  by 
all  means. 

The  seed  of  Pan  Americanism,  sown 
more  than  a  century  ago,  has  taken  long 
to  grow'  and  to  flower,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  plants  having  a  long  life.  It 
grew  slowly,  like  the  venerable  California 
redwood  trees  under  whose  branches  and 
fresh  green  foliage  one  dreams,  works, 
and  creates.  Today,  in  the  face  of  grave 
danger,  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  gather  around  the  robust  trunk  of 
the  tree  of  Pan  Americanism  to  clasp  their 
hands  in  vows  of  friendship.  When  this 
tragedy  of  world  conflict  is  passed,  the  tree 
of  Pan  Americanism  will  continue  to  be  a 
place  of  shelter  and  of  lasting  ties. 

North,  South  and  Central  America 
obtained  their  free  way  of  life — auton¬ 
omous  governments  for  their  various 
States — and  developed  their  {jersonalities 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles.  The 
ideals  and  principles  upheld  by  the 
.\merican  nations  did  not  spring  solely 
from  social  and  political  theories,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  may  have  been.  They 
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were  strengthened  by  the  innate  desire 
of  man  for  a  better  and  freer  life.  Men  of 
other  lands  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition — virile  people  capable  of  forging 
their  own  destinies — brought  to  our 
America  in  all  its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  a  new  way  of  life.  The  struggle  for 
independence  everywhere  had  many  mani- 
r  festations  of  a  basically  vital  nature  and 
was  not  merely  an  ideological  struggle. 
These  manifestations  responded  to  a  long- 
felt  and  long-dreamed-of  need.  And  thus 
the  men  of  America,  notwithstanding 
their  weaknesses,  their  errors,  and  their 
failures,  had  a  sense  of  freedom  and  of 
democracy  born  in  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  development  of 
solidarity  between  the  countries  of  the 
.Americas,  nature  has  made  the  economies 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
a  majority  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
complementary.  The  United  States  is  not 
only  the  principal  country  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods,  but 
also  offers  the  richest  market  for  the  con- 
j  sumption  of  raw  materials  and  non- 
I  manufactured  products.  On  the  other 
r  hand,  although  progress  toward  indus¬ 
trialization  is  being  made  in  many  parts 
of  Latin  America,  it  may  still  be  said  that 
fundamentally  its  countries  are  exporters 
of  raw  materials  and  that  they  continue  to 
be  importers  of  manufactured  goods. 

I  It  has  been  extremely  encouraging  to  see 
.  that  in  the  United  States  an  economic  pro- 
1  gram  has  originated  which  tends  to  create 
a  continental  economy.  Only  a  beginning 
j  has  been  made,  but  it  can  become  a  firm 
foundation  for  all  of  the  relations  between 
s  our  peoples.  That  program  may  be  sum- 
s  marized  as  follows; 

e  I  First,  the  intensification  of  the  exchange  of 
j  products  among  the  different  markets  of  the 
L  .Americas. 

'  L  Second,  the  promotion  of  production  of  articles 
F  in  Latin  America  which  will  supplement  industry 
\  p  in  the  United  States. 


Third,  the  granting  of  credits  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  markets  in  Latin  America  and 
the  raising  of  the  purchasing  power  and  living 
standards  of  the  peoples  there. 

Fourth,  the  increasing  development  of  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation 
among  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 

Fifth,  the  stimulus  to  the  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  diversification  of  Latin  American  econ¬ 
omies. 

It  is  important  to  stress,  in  speaking  of 
the  creation  of  this  continental  economy, 
that  there  is  not  even  the  smallest  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  of  our  countries  that 
such  an  economy  should  become  a  Chinese 
wall  which  would  isolate  our  hemisphere 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  country, 
however  powerful  it  may  be,  and  no  con¬ 
tinent,  however  rich  in  resources  it  may 
be,  can  build  a  stable  prosperity  by  for¬ 
getting  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  my  travels  I  have  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  growing  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  Americas  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
that  is  most  important  and  encouraging 
because  official  friendship  among  the 
various  countries  is  not  enough.  We  must 
strive  to  develop  a  human  touch  betw'een 
the  peoples  of  these  countries— a  genuine 
deep-rooted  bond  of  international  friend¬ 
ship  among  individuals. 

The  great  majority  of  Latin  Americans 
have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  terrible  world-wide  catas¬ 
trophe.  They  realize  the  vast  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  war  and  know  that  the  war 
demands  sacrifice.  They  are  ready  to 
accept  that  sacrifice.  They  accept  it  with¬ 
out  complaint  because  they  know  that 
from  it  must  come  a  better  world  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  and  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  They  believe  that  when  victory 
has  been  won,  the  policy  of  continental 
solidarity,  of  the  Good  Neighbor,  and  of 
friendly  cooperation,  which  has  been  un¬ 
folded  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  these 
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days  of  strife,  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  entire  world  to  put  into  practice 
the  precepts  and  standards  which  have 
enabled  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  good  will  and  understanding. 

The  Americans  have  a  message  which 
must  be  heard  by  the  jjeoples  of  the  world. 
Their  faith  in  liberty,  their  sense  of  human 
dignity,  their  sense  of  equality  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  opportunities  offered  to  all 
alike  for  self-improvement,  their  love  of 
pieace,  their  freedom  from  ancestral 
hatreds — all  these  which  come  to  us  from 
long  ago  must  be  crystallized  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  mission  to  maintain  and  increase  and 
improve  the  principles  on  w'hich  the  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  Americas  has  been  built. 

Only  when  men  the  world  over  attain 
similar  freedom,  dignity,  security,  and 
well-being,  both  materially  and  spiritually, 
shall  we  banish  the  spirit  of  world  struggle 
and  the  desire  for  power.  Only  when  the 
necessity  for  living  together  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  mutual  respect  has  become 
a  part  of  our  very  bodies  and  souls  will 
humanity  be  disarmed,  because  peace 
comes  from  within.  It  must  flow  from 
the  heart  and  not  be  a  simple  calculation 
of  the  intelligence. 

Good  will  and  understanding  among 
men  of  all  countries  of  the  world  have 
always  been  and  continue  to  be  among  the 
chief  aims  of  Rotary  in  its  5,100  clubs 
throughout  the  world.  Even  though  the 
horrible  tragedy  of  this  Second  World 
War  has  tempiorarily  obliged  us  to  reduce 
the  field  of  our  activity,  this  has  not 
diminished  the  fervor  of  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  ideals.  Our  work  for  friendship 
and  understanding  among  all  nations  of 
the  w'orld  still  constitutes  a  real  concern 
for  Rotary  but,  because  of  the  war,  my 
own  energies  this  year  as  president  of 


Rotary’  International  have  had  to  be 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  beautiful  ideal  of  Pan  Americanbm. 
When  this  great  w'orld  calamity  comes  to 
an  end — with  victory  for  freedom,  truth, 
justice  and  respect  for  all  human  rights— 
Rotary  will  once  again  actively  imple¬ 
ment  one  of  its  principal  objects,  the 
advancement  of  international  understand¬ 
ing,  good  will  and  peace  among  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

The  Rotarians  of  the  Americas  are 
working  toward  a  spiritual  union  of  our 
physically  united  continent — North,  South, 
and  Central  America.  This  is  our  aim, 
not  only  because  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  struggle,  with  the  risks  and  threats 
which  it  involves,  but  also  because  of  the 
manifold  benefits  such  unity  will  bring  us 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Let  us  take  heart  from  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
hope  that  we  shall  see  the  day  when  we 
can  join  the  culture  of  Asia  with  the  culture 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Americas  to  form  a 
real  world  civilization. 

We  Americans  are  active  participants  in 
an  epic  of  world  events  which  will  exert 
an  influence  for  all  time  to  come.  Let  us 
play  our  parts  nobly  so  that  our  America 
will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  mankind. 

Yes,  the  Americas  have  a  message.  Let 
us  not  forget  it.  Let  us  all  work  for  its 
fulfillment  by  word  of  mouth,  by  example, 
by  continuous  action,  without  hesitation 
and  without  fear.  America  is  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  peace,  of  understanding,  of  abun¬ 
dant  wealth,  of  vast  and  varied  lands,  of 
peaceful  seas — the  stage  for  the  noblest  of 
efforts  and  the  greatest  of  enterprises. 
Today,  united  as  she  must  always  be, 
.\merica  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 


Alexandre  Petion 

A  Pioneer  of  Pan  Americanism 

DANTES  BELLEGARDE 

Cultural  Delegate  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States;  Visiting  Professor  at  Howard  University 


The  history  of  Haiti  is  dominated  by 
four  great  men  who  fought  and  worked 
for  its  independence:  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  Dessalines,  Christophe  and  Petion. 
Toussaint  is  the  best  known  of  them  all 
because  his  extraordinary  genius  and 
spectacular  career  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  numerous  authors.  From  a 
variety  of  angles  they  have  related  the 
story  of  this  one-time  slave  who  became 
the  governor-general  of  the  French  colony 
of  Saint-Domingue  only  to  die  a  captive 
in  a  dungeon  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

The  career  of  Dessalines  was  scarcely 
less  dramatic  than  that  of  Toussaint,  for 
it  was  he  who  led  to  decisive  victory  the 
Negroes  and  mulattoes,  united  in  the 
sacred  struggle  for  freedom.  Christophe, 
who  became  King  of  Haiti  and  revealed 
great  administrative  powers,  is  principally 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  public 
works  which  he  constructed  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  Citadelle  Laferri^re,  which  has  been 
justly  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  America. 

Of  these  four  Haitian  heroes  Alexandre 
Petion  is  the  least  known  in  the  United 
States,  but  his  name  is  revered  in  Latin 
.America.  In  fact,  he  has  played  a  role 
of  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World,  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in 
this  short  biography. 


.Alexandre  Petion  was  born  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  April  2,  1770,  the  son  of  a  mulatto 

Translated  by  IV.  Geter  Thomas,  Atlanta  Univer- 
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w'oman  and  a  w’hite  man,  Pascal  Sab^, 
who,  considering  his  son  too  dark  of  skin, 
refused  to  recognize  him.  His  elemen¬ 
tary  education  was  very  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  the  whites  had  not  established 
schools  in  the  colony  of  Saint-Domingue. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith  from 
one  of  his  father’s  friends,  M.  Guiole,  a 
native  of  Bordeaux,  whose  wife  showed 
much  solicitude  for  the  young  boy.  She 
called  him  Pichoun  (w’hich  in  her  southern 
patois  meant  mon  petit,  “my  little  one”), 
whence  the  name  Petion,  by  which  he 
continued  to  be  known  and  which  he 
finally  adopted  as  his  own. 

Associating  at  an  early  age  with  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  garrison  at 
Port-au-Prince,  young  Alexandre  took  a 
liking  to  the  military  profession,  and 
became  particularly  interested  in  the 
artillery.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
joined  the  militia.  In  1791  he  took  part 
in  the  uprising  of  the  Freedmen  against 
white  colonists.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  battle  of  Pernier,  not  only  by 
his  calm  courage,  but  also  by  his  chival¬ 
rous  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  expose 
himself  to  the  guns  of  his  own  soldiers  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  French  officers 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Petion 
served  as  a  lieutenant-general  under 
Andre  Rigaud  during  the  civil  war  of 
1800  between  Toussaint  Louverture  and 
Rigaud,  who  then  commanded  the  South¬ 
ern  Province.  He  valiantly  defended  the 
tow’n  of  Jacmel,  attacked  by  a  large  army 
under  the  command  of  Dessalines,  and 
made  a  sortie  which  military  experts  of 
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the  time  considered  a  remarkable  opera¬ 
tion.  His  commander  having  been  de¬ 
feated,  P6tion  went  to  France,  where  he 
used  his  enforced  leisure  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  ballistics. 

When  Bonaparte  decided  to  send  a 
powerful  army  to  Saint-Domingue  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Toussaint,  Petion, 
with  many  other  officers  who  were  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Rigaud,  enlisted  in  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force.  As  head  of  the  artillery 
battalion  in  the  division  of  General 
Debelle,  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  la 
Cr^te-lt-Pierrot,  one  of  the  famous  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  Haiti. 

Bonaparte  had  given  secret  instructions 
to  his  brother-in-law,  General  Leclerc, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary 
army,  first  to  get  rid  of  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture  and  the  black  leaders,  both  Negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  then  to  reestablish 
slavery,  which  had  been  officially  abolished 
in  the  French  colonies  by  an  act  of  the 
Convention  Nationale  in  1793.  Toussaint, 


defeated,  was  drawn  into  a  trap,  deported 
to  France,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of 
Joux  in  the  Jura.  He  died  of  cold  and 
privation,  April  7,  1803,  after  ten  months 
of  rigorous  captivity. 

The  first  of  the  French  program  having 
been  accomplished  by  the  deportation  of 
the  man  who  was  justly  called  “Le  Premier 
des  Noirs,”  Leclerc  took  steps  to  continue 
the  policy  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  French  Government.  He  had  the 
natives  disarmed.  In  all  parts  of  the 
territory,  mass  executions  took  place. 
There  was  a  reign  of  terror  as  bloody  as  m 
the  most  horrible  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  colonists  openly  talked 
of  the  imminent  reestablishment  of  slaver^'. 
These  rumors  and  rigorous  measures 
created  among  the  blacks  a  general  feeling 
of  anxiety  and  insecurity. 

The  mountaineers  were  the  first  to  come 
to  the  point  of  revolt.  They  were  soon 
joined  in  their  mountain  camps  by  the 
natives  of  the  towns.  The  black  and 
mulatto  officers  who  were  still  serving  in 
the  French  army  began  to  understand,  by 
unmistakable  signs,  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  Some  of  them,  who  were  em¬ 
barked  on  warships  under  the  pretext  of 
missions  to  fulfill,  were  heard  of  no  more. 
Others  deserted. 

Pdtion  was  commander  of  a  division  at 
this  time  and  was  quartered  at  Haut-du- 
Cap,  several  kilometers  from  the  town  of 
Cap-Franjais,  where  Leclerc  had  his 
headquarters.  In  the  first  days  of  October 
1 802,  he  received  an  unexpected  visit  from 
Dessalines,  his  former  adversary  in  the 
civil  war  of  1 800,  and  three  days  after  their 
secret  conversation,  Petion  took  up  arms 
against  the  French.  The  intervention  of 
Petion  had  the  happy  result  of  developing 
and  hastening  the  movement  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  the  .\rmy  of  Independ¬ 
ence  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Dessa¬ 
lines,  he  drew  to  the  latter  all  the  mulatto 
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officers,  his  companions  in  the  Southern 
War.  \’ery  popular,  moreover,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  bands  of  Negroes  known  as 
maroons,  of  which  the  majority  detested 
Dessalines,  P6tion  was  able  to  rally  them 
to  the  common  cause  of  liberty. 

In  declaring  war  on  the  French,  Alex¬ 
andre  Potion  distinguished  himself  by  an 
act  of  generosity,  which  the  French  General 
Paniphile  de  Lacroix  related  with  admira¬ 
tion:  he  sent  back  to  the  French  lines  the 
European  officers  and  soldiers  who  were 
serving  under  him,  since  he  did  not  wish 
to  force  them  to  fight  against  their  own 
country. 

During  the  month  of  May  1803,  Pdtion, 
whom  Dessalines  had  assigned  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  organizing  the  campaign  in  the 
West,  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  officers 
who  were  operating  in  this  region.  The 
meeting  took  place,  with  Dessalines  pre¬ 
siding,  at  Arcahaie,  a  little  town  situated 
to  the  north  of  Port-au-Prince.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  consolidate  the  authority  of 
Dessalines  and  to  coordinate  the  various 
activities  necessary  to  assure  the  final  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  country.  During  this  meeting, 
on  May  18,  and  by  recommendation  of 
P6tion,  the  bicolored  Haitian  flag  was 
officially  created.  Tearing  from  the  French 
flag  the  white  band,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
insurrectionists  represented  the  white  colo¬ 
nists,  Dessalines  brought  together  the  blue 
and  red  as  a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
Negroes  and  mulattoes.  Thanks  to  this 
union  the  independence  of  Haiti  was 
about  to  become  a  reality. 

After  numerous  engagements  in  which 
the  Army  of  Independence  proved  its 
military  worth,  and  of  which  the  most 
glorious  was  the  battle  which  Dessalines 
fought  against  General  Rochambeau  and 
his  troops  at  Verti^res,  the  French  were 
finally  forced  to  capitulate.  November  29, 
1803,  the  Army  of  Independence  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph.  On  December  4, 


the  last  French  regiments  left  Mole  Saint- 
Nicolas,  exactly  four  hundred  eleven 
years  after  Christopher  Columbus  had 
anchored  in  this  bay  and  celebrated  the 
first  Christian  mass  in  the  New  World. 

II 

On  Januan,-  1,  1804,  on  the  Place 
d’Armes  of  the  town  of  Gonaives,  in 
Artibonite  Province,  Jean-Jacques  Dessa- 
lines,  the  erstwhile  slave  whose  body  still 
showed  scars  from  the  lashings  of  his 
master’s  whip,  proclaimed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  former  colony  of  Saint- 
Domingue,  which  took  its  Indian  name  of 
Haiti.  This  proclamation  marked  both 
the  birth  of  the  second  independent  nation 
in  America  and  the  entrance  of  a  Negro 
people  into  the  society  of  civilized  nations. 
It  affinned  also  human  liberty  by  con¬ 
demning  slaveiA'  and  consecrating  itself 
to  the  equality  of  races. 
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The  new  State  entered  international  life 
under  most  difficult  conditions.  It  had 
issued  from  a  violent  revolution  which  had 
lasted  several  years.  Its  leaders  were 
military  men  who  had  received  neither 
political  nor  administrative  training.  Its 
population  of  400,000  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  former  slaves  who  had 
learned  from  the  colonial  regime  only  the 
deplorable  concept  that  “the  master  is  the 
man  who  does  not  work;  being  free  means 
not  working.”  The  wealth  of  the  country 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
campaign  of  systematic  destruction  and 
massacre  which  had  been  ordered  by 
Dessalines  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
victory.  There  were  no  social  framework, 
no  schools,  no  economic  organization. 
Moreover,  having  violently  condemned 
slavery,  the  young  nation  saw  itself  imme¬ 
diately  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  all  the 
Powers  holding  slaves  in  the  Western 
World — it  was  consequently  looked  upon 
asanouUaw:  England  feared  for  Jamaica; 
Spain  for  her  American  colonies;  the 
United  States  feared  the  example  of  the 
Haitian  slaves  for  her  own  slaves  in  the 
South. 

The  first  head  of  the  Haitian  state, 
Dessalines,  received  the  title  of  Governor- 
for-Life.  As  this  recalled  too  vividly  the 
colonial  regime,  in  September  1804,  he 
imitated  Napoleon  and  had  himself  pro¬ 
claimed  Emperor  under  the  title  of 
Jacques  I.  He  reigned  dicta torially  until 
October  17,  1806,  when  he  fell  victim  to  a 
military  conspiracy. 

At  the  death  of  Dessalines,  the  imperial 
regime  was  abolished.  The  sad  use  which 
had  just  been  made  of  absolute  power 
seemed  to  a  great  number  of  Haitians  to 
condemn  dictatorship.  They  believed  that 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government  would 
result  in  better  direction  of  public  affairs. 
Alexandre  P6tion,  who  was  military  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Western  Province,  used  all  of 


his  influence  to  hav'e  the  republican  form 
of  government  adopted.  He  was  funda¬ 
mentally  democratic  and  passionately 
devoted  to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  as  he 
had  proved  in  his  youth.  His  liberalism 
had  been  strengthened  during  his  stay  in 
Paris  by  contact  with  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  who  believed  in  the  progress  of 
democracy  by  the  diffusion  of  the  ideas 
of  brotherhood.  The  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  met  at  Port-au-Prince  in 
December  1806,  was  composed  mainly  of 
his  friends.  It  voted  a  constitution  which 
took  its  inspiration,  in  its  general  outline, 
from  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  for  which  the 
Revolution  of  Saint-Domingue  had  been 
fought.  The  new  constitution  organized 
the  Republic:  the  executive  power  was 
delegated  to  a  magistrate  called  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti,  who  was  to  be  elected  for 
four  years,  the  legislative  power  resided 
in  a  Senate  of  eighty  members,  and  the 
judicial  power  was  invested,  except  for 
minor  magistrates,  in  judges  named  for 
life.  By  excessive  reaction  from  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  powers  were  accorded  to  the 
legislative  body  which  gave  it  definite 
advantages  over  the  President.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  constitution  that  on 
December  28,  1806,  Henri  Christophe, 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  was  elected 
President  of  Haiti. 

Finding  his  powers  too  restricted  by  the 
republican  constitution,  Christophe  iso¬ 
lated  himself  in  the  Northern  Province, 
and  on  February  17,  1807,  had  a  new 
constitution  voted  which  named  him 
president  for  life  and  generalissimo  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  with  the  right 
of  choosing  his  successor  from  among  the 
generals  exclusively,  and  of  designating  the 
members  of  a  Council  of  State,  of  which 
at  least  two  thirds  should  be  army  men. 
In  answer  to  this  act,  the  Senate  convened 
at  Port-au-Prince,  impjeached  Christophe, 
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and  on  March  11,  1807,  elected  General 
Potion  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

The  government  established  in  the 
North  was  a  monarchy  without  the  name. 

A  law  voted  by  the  Northern  Council  of 
State,  March  28,  1811,  proclaimed  Chris- 
tophe  King  of  Haiti  under  the  name  of 
Henri  I.  It  accorded  titles,  prerogatives 
and  hereditary  immunities  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  legitimate  male  descendants 
in  direct  line,  by  right  of  seniority,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  female  descendants. 
A  nobility  was  established  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood  of  Christophe,  dukes, 
counts,  and  barons.  Landed  property 
was  set  up  in  favor  of  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom. 

Christophe  governed  his  kingdom  with 
an  iron  hand.  But  he  proved  himself  to 
be  an  administrator  of  the  first  order.  He 
created  sch<x»ls,  built  public  roads,  devel¬ 
oped  agriculture,  encouraged  industry. 
He  constructed  as  a  residence  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  which  was  his 
Versailles;  we  still  admire  the  imposing 
ruins  of  its  splendor.  Against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  return  of  the  French,  he  built, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  2800  ft.  high, 
the  Citadelle  Laferri^re,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  places  most  visited  by  American 
tourists  today. 

HI 

Elected  president  of  the  Haitian  Re¬ 
public  in  January  1807,  Petion  was  re¬ 
elected  in  March  1811,  and  again  in 
March,  1815.  A  new  constitution,  voted 
in  1816,  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  reorganized  the 
legislative  body  to  be  composed  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies  and  a  senate.  It 
established  a  life  term  for  the  presidency' 
and  gave  to  the  head  of  the  State  the  right 
to  nominate  his  successor  to  the  Senate, 
which  alone  was  responsible  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  election.  The  establishment  of  a 


life  term  for  the  presidency  was  severely 
criticized.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  country 
was  not  lacking  in  men  who,  like  General 
Borgella  for  example,  had  rendered  service 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  who 
believed  themselves  as  qualified  as  Petion 
to  govern  the  country. 

The  administration  of  Petion  was  marked 
by  three  acts  of  capital  importance:  First, 
the  distribution  of  lands  of  the  national 
domain  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Independence,  thus  creating 
moderate  and  small  rural  estates;  second, 
the  establishment  at  Port-au-Prince  of  a 
lycee  for  boys  and  a  school  of  secondary 
education  for  girls,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  public  education  to  the 
formation  of  an  intellectual  elite  among 
Haitian  youth;  third,  the  help  given  Simon 
Bolivar  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  this  hemisphere  and  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  South  America. 

The  territory  of  the  French  colony 
of  Saint-Domingue  had  originally  been 
divided  into  large  domains  belonging  to  a 
restricted  class,  that  of  the  grands  planteurs 
composed  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
French  aristocracy  and  of  enriched  colo¬ 
nists  who  with  the  labor  of  many  slaves 
could  exploit  their  plantations  on  a  large 
scale.  When  Haiti  proclaimed  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  plantations  of  the  colonists 
were  confiscated  and  became  the  property 
of  the  Haitian  State.  A  few  of  the  large 
estates  were  given  to  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  army. 

Alexandre  Petion  had  the  insight  of 
genius.  He  understood  that  the  best 
means  of  developing  national  spirit  was  to 
attach  the  citizen  to  the  soil  by  making  him 
the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  He 
saw  also  in  such  a  measure  the  application 
of  a  principle  of  social  justice.  By  a  law  in 
1809,  completed  by  another  in  1814, 
P6tion  contrived  the  division  of  the  large 
colonial  plantations  and  the  distribution 
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of  the  lots  thus  formed  as  “national  gifts” 
to  the  lower  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Independence.  Having  thus 
created  the  small  peasant  farms,  Petion  can 
legitimately  be  called  the  founder  of  rural 
democracy  in  Haiti.  Study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  Haiti  demonstrates 
the  resistance  which  its  peasant  ownership 
of  the  soil  and  its  plan  of  cultivating  small 
farms  were  able  to  oppose  to  the  world 
depression.  It  shows  clearly  that  the 
agrarian  problem,  w'hich  is  at  the  present 
time  the  obsessing  preoccupation  of  nu¬ 
merous  American  and  European  countries, 
has  been  solved  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
in  the  most  democratic  manner,  and  that 
by  consequence  Haiti  is  immune  to  com¬ 
munist  revolution.  The  Haitian  peasant 
is,  in  fact,  highly  individualistic  and 
strongly  opposed  to  all  types  of  collecti¬ 
vism,  except  in  the  rudunentary  form  of 
cooperative  work  which  is  called  coumhite 
(a  kind  of  husking  bee).  Haiti  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  Of  its  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,000,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds 
live  in  the  counttA-  and  cultivate  the  land. 
Three-quarters  of  the  territory  belong 
with  full  rights  of  ownership  to  the  Haitian 
peasants.  This  is  the  most  certain  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
state,  for  if  Haiti  has  known  too  often  in  the 
past  governmental  instability,  it  has  always 
had  social  stability,  which  is  infinitely  more 
precious. 

.Alexandre  P6tion  established,  in  the 
Constitution  of  1816,  the  principle  of  free 
elemental^'  education.  It  was  to  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  gave  his  most  solicitous  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  almost  alone,  among  his 
intimate  advisers,  in  thinking  that  public 
education  should  be  the  fundamental 
basis  of  any  government  program  in  a 
true  democracy.  In  this  belief  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Con- 
dorcet.  He  liked  to  repeat  that  educa¬ 
tion  “raises  man  to  the  dignity  of  his 


being.”  .And,  since,  as  Descartes  has 
said,  “all  our  dignity  is  in  our  thought,” 
Petion  believed  that  every  human  being, 
consequently  every  Haitian,  man  or 
woman,  has  a  right  to  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  a  belief  which  implied  for  him 
universal  education.  He  felt  this  diffu¬ 
sion  of  culture  among  the  Haitian  people 
all  the  more  necessary  because  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  slavery  still  continued  to  proclaim, 
as  do  the  partisans  of  racialism  today, 
that  Negroes  and  descendants  of  Negroes 
are  incapable  of  any  mental  development. 
That  is  why  he  w'as  so  anxious  to  establish 
secondary  education  leading  to  higher 
studies.  This,  he  felt,  w'as  indispensable 
for  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  elite 
and  a  Haitian  culture.  With  this  in 
view  he  created  the  lycee  of  Port-au-Prince 
in  1816.  And  more  remarkable  still, 
when  we  consider  the  ideas  of  his  time 
regarding  the  education  of  girls,  he 
founded  the  Pensionnat  yational  de  Demoi¬ 
selles  at  Port-au-Prince. 

Petion  proved  that  he  did  not  desire 
freedom  and  independence  for  Haiti  alone, 
but  also  for  all  those  peoples  who  were 
burdened  by  the  insufferable  yoke  of 
foreign  domination.  Sim6n  Bolivar  fur¬ 
nished  him  the  opportunity  to  show  his 
magnificent  altruism  in  this  respect.  Imi¬ 
tating  the  example  set  by  the  founders  of 
Haitian  independence,  the  Venezuelan  hero 
had  undertaken  to  free  his  country  from  the 
domination  of  Spain.  His  first  attempts 
failed.  Accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  followers,  he  came  from  Jamaica  and 
took  refuge  in  Haiti  during  the  last  days  of 
September  1815.  President  Petion  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome  and  so  that 
Bolivar  might  begin  again  his  struggle 
against  the  Spanish,  he  gave  him  money, 
arms,  munitions,  supplies,  and  a  little 
printing  press.  Some  Haitians  enlisted 
under  Bolivar’s  flag.  The  latter,  wishing 
to  show  his  gratitude  to  Petion  and,  as  he 


THE  TOMB  OF  POTION  AND  DESSALINES,  PORT-AU-PRINCE 


fortunate  brothers,”  said  he,  “who  are 
under  the  bond  of  slavery,  are  from  this 
moment  declared  free.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  humanity  and  the  government 
itself  proclaim  their  liberty.  Henceforth, 
there  will  be  in  Venezuela  only  one  class 
of  inhabitants:  all  will  be  citizens.”  This 
act  marks  a  moment  of  exceptional  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  the  world:  the 
official  recognition  in  Spanish  America  of 
the  rights  of  Negroes  and  those  of  African 
descent  as  men  and  citizens.  Haiti  is 
justly  proud  of  having  brought  this  about. 

In  a  letter  of  October  9,  1816,  Simon 
Bolivar  expressed  an  appreciation  of 
Petion  which  merits  quoting:  “Your  Excel¬ 
lency,”  wrote  the  Liberator,  “possesses  a 
quality  which  is  above  empires,  namely 
altruism.  It  is  the  President  of  Haiti  alone 
who  governs  for  the  people.  It  is  he  who 
leads  his  equals.  The  other  potentates, 
content  to  make  themselves  obeyed,  scorn 
the  love  which  makes  your  glory.  The 
hero  of  the  North,  Washington,  found  only 


himself  expressed  it  in  a  letter  of  February 
8, 1816,  “leave  to  posterity  an  irrevocable 
monument  to  the  Haitian  President’s 
philanthropy,”  desired  that  his  benefactor 
be  named  ais  “the  author  of  American 
liberty”  in  all  documents  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Venezuela.  In  his  answer 
of  February  28,  Petion  declined  such  an 
honor  for  himself,  claiming  as  unique  re¬ 
compense  for  his  aid,  the  proclamation  of 
complete  freedom  of  slaves  in  all  those 
countries  of  America  where  the  arms  of  the 
Liberator  should  triumph. 

The  little  expedition  left  the  port  of 
Cayes,  in  the  south  of  Haiti,  in  April  1816. 
May  31,  Bolivar  landed  at  Carupano, 
after  a  short  stop  at  Margarita  Island.  It 
was  not  until  July  3,  however,  that  he 
occupied  Ocumare,  and  July  6,  feeling 
that  the  moment  had  come  to  answer  in  a 
brilliant  manner  the  request  of  President 
Potion,  he  promulgated  his  famous  proc¬ 
lamation  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Spanish  America.  “Our  un¬ 
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enemy  soldiers  to  conquer.  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  has  all  to  conquer,  enemies  and 
friends,  foreigners  and  countrymen,  the 
fathers  of  the  country  and  even  the 
strength  of  his  brothers.  This  task  will  not 
be  impossible  for  Your  Excellency,  who  is 
above  his  country  and  his  epoch.” 

In  this  curious  letter,  Bolivar  discreetly 
made  allusion  to  the  trials  and  tribulations 
which  the  Haitian  President  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  points 
out  also  the  essential  trait  of  Potion’s 
character:  his  kindness.  This  sentiment 
sometimes  led  him  to  excessive  indulgence, 
to  a  tolerance  which  bordered  on  weaikness. 
Totally  unselfish,  he  gave  liberally  of  all 
he  possessed,  and  one  had  only  to  move  his 
easy  compassion  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
the  most  guilty  persons.  He  had  a  deep 
love  for  the  common  people,  who  loved 
him  in  return  and  called  him  Papa  Bon- 
coeur. 


Having  to  face  Christophe  and  the  diffi. 
culties  which  he  encountered  in  his  own 
government,  torn  between  his  natural 
goodness  and  the  exigencies  of  the  power¬ 
ful  camarilla  which  had  formed  about  him. 
grieved  also  perhaps  by  the  treachery  of 
the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  the  brilliant 
Joute  Lachenais,  who  became  the  wife  of 
his  successor,  Jean-Pierre  Boyer,  Petion 
felt  himself  discouraged.  Weakened,  he 
could  not  resist  the  illness  which  overcame 
him  March  29, 1818,  at  the  age  of  48.  His 
death  caused  an  explosion  of  grief  such  as 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of 
Haitian  leaders,  for  the  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  peasants,  adored  him.  And  this 
soldier,  who  had  taken  part  in  so  many 
battles,  crushed  so  many  revolts,  struggled 
against  so  many  adversaries,  had  as  his 
funeral  oration  this  spontaneous  cry’  from 
a  man  of  the  people:  “Petion  caused  tears 
to  flow  only  when  he  died.” 


Brazilian  Spelling  and  Geographic  Names 

ANNIE  D’ARMOND  MARCHANT 
Assistant  Editor,  Boletim  da  Unido  Panamericana 


Some  years  ago  Brazil  adopted  a  simpli¬ 
fied  system  of  Portuguese  spelling.  This 
of  course  modified  the  form  of  many 
geographical  as  well  as  other  names, 
causing  confusion  in  the  manner  of 
mentioning  or  listing  them  in  the  English 
edition  of  the  Bulletin.  During  the  first 
years  after  the  change  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  continue  the  old  spelling  of 
place  names  because  of  their  use  on  the 
maps  and  in  the  gazetteers  published  in 
the  United  States.  Now,  however,  that 
the  new  spelling  is  definitely  adopted  by 
the  whole  country,  the  policy  henceforth 
will  be  to  employ  it  in  all  Brazilian  names. 
The  usage  of  persons  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  old  form  of  their  names  will,  however, 
be  respected. 

The  following  information  is  ofi’ered  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  the  reader  to 
recognize  the  old  names  in  the  new  spell¬ 
ing  with  greater  facility. 

The  first  decree  issued  by  the  President 
of  Brazil  on  the  subject  was  No.  20,108 
of  June  15,  1931,  which  says  in  part: 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  give  uni¬ 
formity  to  the  national  language  and  as  this  can 
be  done  only  by  means  of  a  simplified  system  of 
spelling,  which  shall  respect  the  history,  the 
etymology  and  the  tendencies  of  the  language, 
it  is  hereby  resolved: 

Art.  1. — The  spelling  approved  by  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Academy  of  Letters  and  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Lisbon  shtdl  be  admitted  by  the 
Government  departments  and  educational  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  phrase  “shall  be  admitted,”  making 
the  use  of  the  new  sjielling  optional,  had 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  lines  of 
resistance  of  both  factions,  the  apostles  of 
the  new  spelling  and  those  who  fought 


tooth  and  nail  for  the  old,  to  whom  the 
change  was  nothing  short  of  sacrilegious. 
The  battle  went  on  for  about  three  years, 
the  situation  giving  rise  to  considerable 
confusion.  It  was  rapidly  getting  out  of 
hand  when  the  President  issued  Decree 
No.  23,028  of  August  2,  1933,  making  the 
new  spelling  obligatory  in  “all  Govern¬ 
ment  publications,  in  the  universities, 
public  schools,  and  all  educational  estab¬ 
lishments  under  Government  supervision.” 

This  made  the  new  spelling  obligatory 
in  all  Government  publications  and 
schools,  but  still  left  it  optional  for  all 
others.  The  press  was  divided,  some  of 
the  most  influential  papers  sticking  firmly 
to  the  old.  In  fact,  the  defenders  of  the 
traditional  spelling  made  such  a  good  case 
of  it  that  the  new  Constitution  of  July  16, 
1934,  was  not  only  written  in  the  old 
spelling  but  contained  a  transitory  article 
declaring  specifically: 

Art.  26.  This  Constitution,  written  in  the 
spelling  of  1891,  which  is  hereby  adopted  in  the 
country,  .  .  .  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Assembly  after  it  is  signed 
by  the  deputies  present,  and  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  official  press  whipped  back  into  the 
old  spelling  over  night,  and  the  whole 
population  followed  suit,  mostly  with  sighs 
of  relief,  but  also  with  vehement  protests 
from  the  reformers.  It  was  marvelous  to 
note  the  religious  zeal  with  which  they 
carried  the  battle  into  the  victorious  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

The  Portuguese  edition  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  had  changed 
to  the  new  spelling  in  April  1934.  The 
Vocabulario  Ortografico  e  Ortoepico  da  Lingua 
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Portuguesa,  published  by  Grafica  Sauer, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1933,  was  then  easily 
available  and  the  Brazilian  staff  was  be¬ 
coming  quite  reconciled  to  the  strange 
aspect  of  the  words,  when  the  new 
Constitution  put  everything  back  in  the 
old  groove.  The  Portuguese  Bulletin 
staff  was  secretly  delighted.  Not  that  we 
didn’t  believe  in  the  necessity  for  a 
simplified  and  uniform  spelling,  but  it 
was  lovely  and  restful  going  back  to  the 
tried  and  familiar.  After  all  we  had 
battled  heroically  in  childhood  to  get  our 
ch's,  ph's,  th's,  q's,  ss's,  and  double  conso¬ 
nants  in  the  right  place  and  the  simplified 
words  looked  too  much  like  our  mistakes 
of  the  past  to  be  popular. 

The  joy  of  the  conservatives,  however, 
was  short-lived.  The  reformers  contended 
that  the  phrase  “which  is  hereby  adopted 


in  the  country”  referred  to  the  Constitution 
and  not  to  the  spelling,  and  finally  gained 
their  point  in  having  the  new'  system  rein¬ 
stated.  At  all  events,  the  Constitution  was 
later  replaced  by  another,  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1938,  the  President  issued  Decree- 
Law  No.  292  putting  the  former  Decree 
back  into  effect  and  subsequent  rulings 
made  the  new  spelling  applicable  to  all 
the  press.  So  from  then  on  it  w'as  not  only 
the  official  but  the  general  spelling  of  the 
country. 

Principal  changes  in  the  new  spelling 

In  general  lines  the  principal  changes  in 
the  new  spelling  are  the  following: 

1)  Omission  of  all  silent  letters;  dirttor  instead 
of  director,  ciincia  instead  of  sciencia. 

2)  Elimination  of  double  consonants,  as 
comissao  for  commissao,  anular  for  annullar,  etc. 
{s  and  r  do  not  come  under  this  rule  because 


Courtoey  of  BrmtUian  Information  Bureau 

THE  AM.\ZONAS  STATE  CAPITOL,  MANAUS 
Manaus, ^thc  center  of  a  great  rubber  boom  in  the  19th  century,  has  again  come  into  prominence 
connection  with  the  accelerated  gathering  of  rubber  for  war  use. 
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Courtesy  of  Fraocisco  Silva,  Jr, 


ALONG  THE  WATER-FRONT  AT  BELEM 

This  pre-war  illustration  gives  a  picture  of  past  activities  at  the  capital  of  Park.  (Note  the  old  sp>elling 
on  the  sign-boards.)  The  movement  at  this  imjxjrtant  Brazilian  port  has  no  doubt  increased  greatly  of 
late,  owing  to  intensified  developments  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

the  sounds  of  the  single  and  double  letters  are  Combinations  such  as  soft  ch,  Ih,  nh,  of  course 
different.  A  single  s  between  vowels  has  a  remain  the  same — chave,  velho,  lenha.  h  has  been 

sound,  as  in  mesa;  double  ss  corresponds  to  the  dropped  from  the  beginning  of  some  words,  not 

English  s  in  some,  as  in  essa.  Single  r  is  soft  in  the  from  others.  Between  vowels  the  h  is  eliminated 

middle  of  the  word;  double  rr  is  always  hard.)  and  the  following  letter  accented,  when  necessary, 

3)  Elimination  of  A:,  It’ and _)■  from  the  alphabet;  as  Baia  {Bahia).  Cair  (caAtr)  is  not  accented  be- 

A  to  be  replaced  by  qu  before  i  and  e,  as  in  quilo  cause  the  ir  ending  automatically  stresses  that 

for  kilo,  and  by  c  before  the  other  vowels,  as  syllable. 

cigado  for  kagado,  caleidoscopio  for  kaleidoscopio,  5)  Standardized  and  obligatory  use  of  accents, 

though  k  continues  to  be  used  in  the  abbreviations  The  acute  accent  or  the  circumflex,  dejjending 

of  quilo,  as  25k.;  to  be  replaced  by  v,  as  in  on  the  vowel  sound,  are  used  to  indicate  the 

cisigodos  for  ivisigodos  (the  word  quilovate — kilo-  stressed  syllable:  cognito,  comodo.  (The  majority 

watt — exemplifies  both  these  changes);  to  be  of  Portuguese  words  are  bisyllabic  or  polysyllabic 

replaced  by  i  as  in  mdrtir  {martyr),  juri  (jury),  etc.  words  stressed  on  the  p>enultimate  syllable.  Such 

4)  h  disappears  from  such  combinations  as  words  have  no  written  accent:  rasa,  parede,  de- 

rA,  th,  hard  ch:  retorica  {rhetorica),  teoria  {theoria),  clivirfade.  All  words  ending  in  ia  or  to  preceded 

psicologia  {psychologia),  orquestra  {orchestra);  ph  by  a  consonant  are  stressed  on  the  i  unless  other- 

becomes  f:  filosofia  {philosophia),  jbsjoro  {phosjoro).  wise  accented:  Maria,  naiiio.) 
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CourtMty  of  Raul  d'Eca 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  BAfA 

Salvador,  formerly  Sao  Salvador,  generally  called  Bala,  was  the  capital  of  Brazil  up  to  1~'63.  A  unique 
feature  of  this  historical  old  town  is  the  fact  that  it  is  built  on  two  levels,  called  Cidade  Alta  and  Cidade 
Baixa,  connected  by  elevators  as  well  as  other  means  of  transportation. 


6)  e  changes  to  i  in  words  formerly  ending  in 
at,  as  in  pai  (pat)  and  in  the  plural  of  words 
ending  in  al:  gerais  (gtrats). 

These,  of  course,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  changes.  There  are  many 
other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  new  spelling,  but  as  this  is  merely 
an  outline  guide  to  the  spelling  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  other  proper  names  it 
would  be  unkind  to  the  reader  to  burden 
him  with  a  welter  of  rules. 

Incidentally,  foreign  proper  names,  in 
Brazil,  unless  they  are  translated,  like 
Londres  (London),  are  usually  unchanged, 
like  Washington.  New  York  presented  a 
difficulty.  To  be  consistent  the  new 
spelling  of  A'bra  Tork  should  be  Xova 
lorque.  This  evidently  seemed  too  far 
fetched,  so  it  was  decided  to  leave  york 
alone.  However,  .\>tc  Yorker  is  novaiorquino. 


Brazilian  geographical  names  * 

Brazil  is  divided  into  twenty  States,  one 
Territory'  and  the  Federal  District. 

If  we  begin  at  the  Northwest,  the  first 
state  is  Amazonas,  with  an  area  almost 
three  times  that  of  Texas.  It  is  entirely 
inland  but  in  compensation  is  slashed  in 
all  directions  by  the  magnificent  .Amazon 
system.  The  capital,  Manaus  {MandosY, 
is  situated  on  the  Rio  .Xegro,  six  miles  up 
stream  from  its  confluence  with  the 
.Amazon  and  1,140  miles  from  the 
.Atlantic.  It  came  into  prominence  during 
the  rubber  Ixxjm  in  Brazil  and  the  present 
war  again  places  it  in  the  spotlight.  Its 
population  has  increased  enormously  of 
late  and  recent  negotiations  between 

*  Whentftr  the  spelling  of  names  differs  in  the  new 
and  the  old  orthography,  the  former  is  given  first  and  the 
latter  follows  in  parenthesis. 
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Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  added 
many  Americans  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  remote  city  of  Brazil.  Principal 
cities  of  the  State  are:  Parintins,  Itacoa- 
tiara,  Tefe  {Tefje),  Labrea. 

On  the  extreme  southwest  of  Amazonas 
is  the  lerritorio  do  Acre.  Its  capital  is 
Rio  Branco,  and  other  towns  include  Sena 
Madureira  (Senna  Madureird)  and  Vila 
Taumaturgo  (Villa  Thaumaturgo). 

South  and  east  of  Amazonas  comes  Para, 
somewhat  smaller,  through  which  the 
.\mazon  River,  swelled  to  its  proportions 
of  Rio-Mar  (sea  river)  cuts  its  way  to  the 
ocean.  In  doing  so  it  has  formed  through 
the  ages  the  large  island  of  Marajo  at  the 
estuaiA’.  The  capital  is  Belem  do  Para. 
Usually  listed  officially  as  Belem,  it  is 
generally  referred  to  in  the  United  States 
as  Para,  .\mong  the  principal  cities  are: 
Braganqa,  6bidos,  Santarem,  Cameta.  Still 
farther  east  comes  Maranhdo;  capital, 
Sao  Luiz;  principal  cities:  Caxias,  Alcantara 


(Alcantara),  Tutoia  (Tutoja);  then  Piaut 
(Piauhy);  capital,  Terezina  (Tkerezina); 
principal  cities,  Parnaiba  (Parnahybd),  Amar- 
ra{do;  and  beyond  Piaui  is  Ceara;  capital, 
Fortaleza;  principal  cities,  Sobral,  Baturite, 
Camocim.  Then  comes  the  corner  State, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Bordered  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  ocean,  it  forms  the 
greater  part  of  that  oft-mentioned  “bulge” 
that  juts  out  toward  .\frica.  Just  at 
present,  its  capital,  Natal,  boasts  one  of  the 
greatest  air  bases  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
American  airplanes  are  constantly  flying 
back  and  forth  between  Natal  in  Brazil 
and  allied  bases  in  Africa.  The  principal 
cities  are  Ceard-Mirim,  Canguaretama,  Ma- 
caiba  (Macahibd).  Following  the  coast 
southward  we  have:  Paraiba  (Parahyba); 
capital,  Joao  Pessoa,  formerly  called  Pa- 
raiba;  principal  cities,  Cabedelo  (Cabedello), 
Campina  Grande.  Next  is  Pernambuco; 
capital,  Recife.  For  some  reason  Ameri¬ 
cans  prefer  to  call  this  city  Pernambuco,  but 


BELO  HORIZONTE 

The  modern  capital  of  Minas  Gerais  was  laid  out  and  built  on  a  grand  scale.  From  all  sides  it  commands 
wide  and  magnificent  vistas.  It  could  have  no  more  appropriate  name  than  Beautiful  Horizon. 
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this  was  never  its  name.  Recife  means 
reef,  and  the  city  is  so  called  owing  to  a 
series  of  marvelous  reefs  that  protects  it 
from  the  sea.  The  principal  cities  are: 
Olinda,  \azare  {\azareth),  Goiana  {Gc- 
yanna).  Now  come  two  little  States: 
Alagoas;  capital,  Maceio;  principal  cities, 
Atihaia,  IVfoia,  L’nido;  and  Sergipe;  capital, 
Aracaju;  principal  cities,  Estdncia  (Estancia), 
Larangiiras.  Then  Baia  (Bahia).  Its  own 
breadth  srives  it  ample  coast  line  but  in 
addition  to  this  it  reaches  dow  n  in  a  long 
strip  south.  The  capital,  Salvador,  form¬ 
erly  Sao  Salvador,  is  generally  known  as 
Baia.  Even  Brazilians  often  call  it  so. 
The  principal  cities  are:  Sartto  Amaro, 
Cachoeira,  Ilheus  (Ilheos).  On  down  the 
coast  are:  Espirito  Santo;  capital,  Vitoria 
(Victoria)',  principal  cities,  Cachoeiro  do 
Itapemirim,  Sdo  Mateiis,  Anquieta  (Anchieta)', 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  capital,  \iter6i  (.\'ic~ 


theroy)',  principal  cities:  Campos,  Vassouras, 
Terezopolis  (Therezopolis)  and  PetrSpolis 
(Petropolis). 

Inland,  just  next  to  these  last  States,  is 
.Minas  Gerais  (Minas  Geraes).  Minas  Gerais 
and  the  neighboring  State  of  Sdo  Paulo  are 
the  two  most  populous  Brazilian  States. 
The  capital  of  Minas  Gerais,  Belo  Horizonte 
(Bello  Horizonte),  is  a  fine  modern  city, 
made  to  order,  in  contrast  to  old  historical 
Ouro  Preto,  the  first  capital  of  the  State. 
Other  cities:  fuiz  de  Fora,  Barhacena, 
U  her  aba. 

.\long  the  coast,  the  first  of  the  really 
southern  States  is  Sdo  Paulo.  The  capital, 
Sdo  Paulo,  is  the  second  metropolis  of  the 
country,  with  a  population  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some  of  the 
main  sections  of  the  city  are  Higienopolis 
(Hygienopolis),  Aclimaqdo  (Acclimaqdo),  Sant' 
.\na  (Sant' Anna),  Vila  Mariana  (Villa  Mari- 


Couitcay  of  PublirUy  Bureau.  State  of  Sfto  Paulo 


THE  CITY  OF  SAO  PAULO 

A  glimpse  of  the  heart  of  Sao  Paulo’s  progressive  capital,  the  second  city  of  Brazil,  shows  the  Viaduto 
do  Chk  above  the  Parque  .\nhangabau  and  the  Martinelli  building  at  the  upper  left. 
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Courteay  of  Pan  American  Airwaya 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  BUSINESS  CENTER,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  straight  line  cutting  across  the  city  is  the  broad  and  busy  Avenida  Rio  Branco.  To  the  left  of  the 
far  end  of  the  Avenida  is  the  2U-ea  formerly  occupied  by  the  Castelo  hill  upHjn  which  the  city  was  founded. 
This  area,  covering  about  14  blocks,  is  now  ccdled  ^planada  do  Castelo  and  contains  many  imposing 

and  modern  buildings. 

anna),  and  the  new  residential  sections  of  Jose  dos  Pinhais  {Sdo  Jose  dos  Pinhaes), 
Jardim  America,  Jardim  Europa  and  Jardim  Ponta  Grossa;  then  Santa  Catarina  {Santa 

Paulista.  The  name  Ipiranga  {Tpiranga)  Catharina);  capital,  Florianopolis;  principal 

occurs  quite  frequently  owing  to  the  his-  cities,  Blumenau,  Joinville;  and  farthest 

lorical  Ipiranga  river  on  the  banks  of  south,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  capital,  Porto 

which  the  Independence  of  Brazil  was  pro-  Alegre;  principal  cities,  Rio  Grande,  Pelotas, 

claimed  by  Pedro  I.  Inhabitants  of  the  Uruguaiana  {Uruguayana),  Santa  Maria.  The 

city  are  called  paulistanos  and  of  the  State  of  Riograndenses,  inhabitants  of  the  State,  are 

Sao  Paulo  paulistas  or  bandeirantes  (pio-  often  called  gauchos  (cowboys),  owing  to 

neers),  because  of  their  great  exploring  the  vast  cattle  raising  industry  of  the  State, 

expeditions  in  the  early  days  of  coloniza-  The  central  part  of  the  country  is  made 
tion.  The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are:  up  of  two  enormous  States — Mato  Grosso 

Campinas,  Santos,  Ribeirdo  Preto,  Piracicaba.  {Matto  Grosso);  capital,  Cuiabd  {Cuyabd); 

Next  comes  Parana:  capital,  Curitiba  principal  cities,  Corumbd,  Campo  Grande, 

{Curityba):  principal  cities,  Paranagud,  Sdo  Ponta  Pord;  and  Goiaz  (Goyaz);  capital. 
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Goiania;  principal  cities,  Goiaz  (former 
capital),  Calalao.  PirenopoHs  (Pyrenopolis). 

The  Distrito  Federal  (Districto  Federal) 
adjoins  the  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from 
which  it  was  taken,  ^id  contains  the  capital 
of  the  Republic.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Trans¬ 
lated,  this  name  means  River  of  January, 
but  there  is  no  river  whatsoever  connected 
with  it.  The  bay  upon  which  the  city  was 
founded  was  discovered  on  the  first  of 
Januan,'  1502,  by  an  expedition  sailing 
southward.  Since  the  leader  took  the 
bay  for  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  he 
immediately  named  it  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
name  stuck,  and  was  later  perpetuated  in 
the  town  that  sprang  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  the  District  was 
taken.  The  name  of  the  bay  today  is 
Guanabara.  The  settlement  began  on  a 
hill.  Morro  do  Castelo  (Caslello),  which  has 
since  been  razed.  Other  familiar  hills  of 
Rio  are  Corcovado,  surmounted  by  the 
monument  of  Cristo  Redentor  (Christo  Re- 
demptor),  Santa  Teresa  (Santa  Thereza), 
Tijuca,  Pdo  de  A^ucar  (Pdo  de  Assucar),  and 
Urea.  The  last  two  are  provided  with  a 
bonde  aereo,  or  aerial  car  suspended  from  a 
cable.  This  word  bonde  deserves  an  ex¬ 
planation.  This  is  the  stor\\  When  street¬ 
cars  were  first  introduced  by  a  foreign 
company,  there  was  so  much  publicity 
connected  with  the  selling  of  bonds  that 
when  the  cars  finally  appeared  the  people 
immediatey  dubbed  them  bonds  or  bondes. 
The  word  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the 
country  and  is  today  one  of  the  mo.st  com¬ 
mon  of  Brazilian  words. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are 
called  Cariocas  from  the  Indian  name  of  a 
stream  which  rises  near  the  summit  of 
C’orcovado,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  first  inhabitants  with  fresh  water. 
There  is  a  saying  that  if  you  once  drink 
dgua  da  carioca  (Carioca  water)  you  are  sure 
to  return  to  Rio.  The  inhabitants  of  the 


State  of  Rio  are  called,  consistently  enough. 
Fluminenses  from  the  Latin  flumen  (river) — 
still  carrying  out  the  fiction  of  that  non¬ 
existent  River  of  January. 

The  irony  of  this  historical  error  is  the 
fact  that  if  there  is  one  country  that  has  no 
need  of  an  imaginary  river  it  is  Brazil,  with 
its  profusion  of  rivers  both  great  and  small. 

A  few  of  these  will  serve  to  exemplify- 
some  of  the  more  familiar  names. 

The  greatest  river  system  of  Brazil  is  that 
of  the  Amazon.  Some  of  the  large  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Amazon  are,  on  the  south: 
Javari  (Javary),  Jundiatiba  (Jundiatyba), 
Jutai  (Jutahy),  Jurva,  Teje  (Teffe),  Purus, 
Madeira,  Tapqjoz,  Xingu;  and  on  the  north: 
I(d  or  Putumaio  (Putumayo),  Japura,  Negro, 
Jamundd. 

Several  large  rivers  rise  in  Minas  Gerais. 
The  Parnaiba  (Parnahyba),  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Paranapanema  flow  south  into  the 
river  Parand.  This  system  is  responsible  for 
two  of  the  great  falls  of  South  America,  the 
Sete  Quedas,  in  the  state  of  Parana,  and  the 
Iguassu  (in  Spanish  Iguazu),  between  Brazil. 
Argentina,  and  Paraguay.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Parnaiba  another  great  river  rises  and 
flows  north:  the  Sdo  Francisco.  It  in  turn 
forms  the  thunderous  falls  of  Paulo  Afonso 
{ Paulo  Afonso)  in  the  State  of  Alagoas. 
Some  other  rivers  in  Minas  are:  Rio  das 
Velhas,  Jequitinhonha,  Rio  das  Mortes,  Sapucai 
(Sapucahy)  and  Pardo. 

The  largest  river  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  the  Tiete,  which  flows  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital. 

The  Tocantins  and  the  Araguaia  (Ara¬ 
guaya),  rising  in  central  Brazil  and  flowing 
north,  join  as  they  enter  Para,  and  continue 
under  the  name  of  Tocantins  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Amazon,  near  the  capital  of  Para. 
Belem  do  Pard. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  January  1942  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Didio  I.  A.  da  Costa, 
Captain  in  the  Brazilian  Navy,  on  The 
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Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Amazon,  in  which  the  author  describes  most 
of  the  rivers  of  the  vast  fluvial  network  of 
Amazonia,  as  the  Amazon  valley  is  called. 
According  to  Captain  Didio  da  Costa, 
‘‘Brazilian  Amazonia  embraces  today  the 
States  of  Para  and  Amazonas,  the  Terri¬ 
tory’  of  Acre  (which  includes  the  Upper 
Purus,  the  .\cre,  the  Upper  Jurua,  and  the 
Tarauaca),  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Mato  Grosso.”  The  reader  will 
find  in  that  article  much  material  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  Brazilian  river  names  in  the  new 
spelling. 

Some  mountain  ranges  and  mountains 
of  Brazil  are:  Serra  do  Mar,  Espinhaqo, 
Mantiqueira,  Estrela  (Estrella),  6rgdos, 
Itatiaia  (Itatiaya),  Canastra,  Parecis. 

Going  back  to  the  new  spelling 

It  is  definitely  a  fixture  now.  And 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
established  a  uniform  system  of  spelling. 
Eventually  it  will  doubtless  be  improved 
from  time  to  time.  To  the  crop  of  young¬ 
sters  who  imbibed  it  from  the  start  it  is  as 
natural  as  the  air  they  breathe,  and  as 
their  ranks  grow  from  year  to  year  it  is 
bound  to  become  as  familiar  to  the  new 
generation  as  the  old  was  to  former  ones. 
Even  to  us  it  is  now  second  nature,  and 
we  often  catch  ourselves  on  the  point  of 


taking  liberties  with  the  King's  English, 
dropping  superfluous  letters  here  and 
there,  and  w'riting  such  words  as  fotograf, 
cientific,  comitment,  and  the  like. 

Now  that  the  new  spelling  has  become 
national,  it  is  used  exclusively  in  all 
printed  matter.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
Brazilian  books  published  in  the  new 
spelling  available  in  the  bookstores  of 
the  United  States. 

To  foreigners  learning  the  language  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  advantage,  as  it  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  spelling  and  pronunciation 
when  the  rules  are  mastered.  This  of 
course  will  tend  to  popularize  the  study 
of  the  language,  a  consideration  which 
should  serve  to  salve  the  wounds  of  those 
who  fought  so  gallantly  to  preserve  the 
traditional  spelling  of  their  mother  tongue.* 

2  Readers  of  the  foregoing  article  who  are  studying  or 
planning  to  study  the  language  of  Brazil  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  following  brief  list  of  dictionaries,  grammars 
and  readers  obtainable  from  United  States  bookstores 
specializing  in  foreign  language  books: 

‘‘Diciondrio  Portuguts-lnglls  e  IngUs-Portuguls,”  by 
P.  Julio  Albino  Ferreira;  published  by  Domingos  Bar- 
reira,  Oporto.  "Pequeno  Diciondrio  Brasileiro  da 
Lingua  Portuguesa,”  by  Hildebrando  Lima  and  Gustavo 
Barroso;  published  by  Cioilizaqao  Brasileira  S.  A.,  Sao 
Paulo.  "Portuguts  para  Estrangeiros,"  by  Osoaldo 
Serpa;  published  by  Livraria  Francisco  Alves,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  “Verbos  da  Lingua  Portuguesa,”  by  Otelo 
Reis,  published  by  Livraria  Francisco  Alves,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  ”Nosso  Brasil  para  o  Quarto  Grau  Primdrio 
(texto  de  leitura),”  by  Luiz  Amaral  Wagner,  published 
by  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  Sao  Paulo.  “Liqoes 
de  Portuguis,”  by  Sousa  da  Silveira,  published  by  Com¬ 
panhia  Editora  Nacional,  Sao  Paulo. — Editor. 


Trees  of  El  Salvador 


LILLY  DE  JONGH  OSBORNE 


The  lover  of  nature  need  only  take  a 
walking  tour  through  El  Salvador’s  forests 
and  fields  to  experience  satisfying  results. 
A  bend  in  the  road  opens  a  vista  of  lakes 
with  trees  reflecting  their  beauty  in  mirror¬ 
like  blue  waters.  A  hill  will  merge  into 

Mrs.  Osborne  is  well  known  for  her  many  writings 
on  the  countries  of  Central  America,  where  she  resides. 


Court«ay  of  Lilly  de  Jonsh  Osboroe 


.\MATE 

{Ficus  sp. — Moraceae) 

Nature  provided  this  tall,  wide  umbrella  as  shade  for  beast  and  human  in  the  warm  lowlands.  Large 
branches  covered  with  abundant  foliage  of  a  delightful  shade  of  green  bring  a  longed-for  respite  from 
a  burning  sun.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  ornate  forms  the  center  of  all  village  activities,  for  from  time 
immemorial  such  a  tree  was  planted  in  the  ojien  square  around  which  the  N-illage,  and  later  the  town, 
was  built.  Birds  of  all  kinds  flock  to  partake  of  the  fat  berries  and  add  their  song  to  the  chorus  ot 

village  life. 


another  hill  where  the  forest  has  not  been 
cleared,  each  tree  decorated  with  bouton¬ 
nieres  of  orchids  in  its  favorite  color — 
yellow,  brown,  or  purple.  The  rainbow 
cannot  compete  with  the  colors  of  the 
Salvadorean  orchids.  It  seems  futile  to 
describe  this  living  glory — it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Some  of  the  trees  are; 


Courtesy  of  Lilly  de  Jonsh  Osborne 


CONACASTE  OR  GUANACASTE 


(Enterolobium  cyclocarpum — Mimosaceae:  El  Platanar,  Department  of  San  Miguel) 


This  is  an  enormously  large  tree,  with  wide  branches  covered  with  feathery  leaves,  and  a  most  useful 
member  of  the  forest  community.  Colds  and  bronchial  troubles  are  cured  with  a  concoction  brewed 
from  the  resin  oozing  from  its  bark.  The  large  pods,  when  dry,  fall  to  the  ground  and  provide  an 
excellent  food  for  cattle  in  the  season  when  the  sun  has  parched  all  available  grass.  Besides,  it  is  a 
beautiful  tree  and  well  worth  a  passing  glance  for  its  tall  and  majestic  outline. 


PALO  VOLADOR 

(Tnminalia  amazonia  (Gmel.)  Exell — Combretaceae:  Chilamate,  Rio  Lempa,  Department  of  San  Vicente) 

It  is  only  from  a  distance  that  the  full  beauty  and  imposing  lines  of  this  extremely  tall  tree  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full.  No  branches  mar  the  straight  trunk  until  the  crown  is  reached  at  anywhere  from 
80  to  100  feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood  is  most  useful,  hard  and  weather  proof.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  aristocrats  of  the  forest.  (Tree  at  left  of  illustration,  page  264.) 


MATAPALO 
{Ficus  sp. — Moraceae) 

A  tree  may  be  strong,  it  may  be  the  king  supreme  of  the  forest,  it  may  boast  of  centuries  of  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  kingdom,  but  there  comes  a  day  when  its  existence  is  threatened  and  slowly  its  life  is 
extinguished  in  the  deadly  grip  of  the  matapalo  tree  (called  in  English  strangler  fig).  Malapalo — tree 
killer — finally  fastens  itself  on  the  most  lovely  trees  and  nature  works  towards  the  destined  end  of  all 
living  growth — ultimate  death.  In  the  case  of  the  malapalo  it  works  as  follows:  The  tiny  seed  of  this 
tree  that  begins  as  a  vine  is  swallowed  by  a  bird  which  drop>s  it  on  a  branch  of  a  giant  tree.  Soon  tiny 
sprouts  app>ear  and  feeble  roots  spread  to  the  protesting  branches  of  the  tree.  Rain  helps  the  growth. 
The  plant  becomes  stronger  and  small  filaments  tentatively  venture  downwards  and  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Then  many  other  slender  roots  reach  the  ground  and  quickly  gain  vigor  from  the  moist 
earth.  Another,  yet  another  tentacle  winds  around  the  tree  and  strangles  the  life  out  of  it  until  it  rots 
and  dies.  The  vine  is  now  a  tree,  strong  and  upright,  its  green  branches  and  vividly  flaming  red  flowers 
sustained  by  the  hollow  carcass  of  the  dead  tree.  (Tree  at  right  of  illustration,  p.  264.) 


Courtesy  of  Lilly  de  Jonsh  Osborae 

MAQUILISHUAT 

(Tabebuia  pentaphylla — Bignoniaceae:  Campo  de  Marte,  San  Salvador) 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador  is  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  during  the  dry  season,  especially  in  March 
and  April,  when  the  forests  and  parks  burst  forth  in  a  riot  of  colors.  Tall  trees  suddenly  shed  their  leaves 
and  overnight  are  covered  from  their  trunks  to  the  tip  of  the  branches  with  flowers.  The  gayest  of  them 
all  is  the  maquilishual  or  maquilisguat,  dressed  in  vivid  pink.  It  is  an  irresistible  temptation  for  artist  and 
{xjet  to  transfer  this  living  glory  to  canvas  or  verse!  The  streets  surrounding  El  Campo  de  Mtute  in  San 
Salvador  are  particularly  resplendent  at  this  time — nature’s  tribute  to  the  end  of  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  allowing  these  trees  to  sing  their  swan  song  before  the  first  rains  arrive  to  dash  the  flowers  to 
the  ground.  Then  the  maquilishual  is  again  ready  for  its  mission  in  life,  that  of  furnishing  most  excellent 
wood  for  furniture.  It  resembles  bird’s-eye  maple,  but  is  twice  as  durable  and  has  a  much  more 

beautiful  grain. 


Court««y  of  Lilly  de  Jonch  Osborne 

CEIBA 

{Ceiba  pentandra  L. — Bombacaceae:  Sitio  del  Nifio,  Department  of  Sonsonate) 

The  tall  straight  trunk  of  the  king  of  the  forests  majestically  towers  over  the  other  trees.  The  Indians 
refuse  to  fell  this  tree  when  land  is  cleared  for  cultivation.  They  hold  the  ceiba  in  reverence  because  it 
is  symbolic  of  their  traditions.  At  corn-planting  time  it  is  meet  for  all  good  Indians  to  invoke  every 
mystic  pwwer  in  their  favor  so  that  weather  conditions  will  be  propitious  for  the  crop®.  Thus  at  this 
season  the  buttress-like  base  of  the  ceiba  is  often  decorated  with  wild  flowers,  rose  {)etals  and  lighted 
candles,  offerings  which  surely  no  deity  could  resist  and  which  must  induce  a  bountiful  response  of 

good  crops. 


The  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
Chief  of  the  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  Inier- American  Juridical  Committee 
owes  its  origin  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
First  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  held 
for  consultation  at  Panama  from  Septem- 
Ijer  23  to  October  3,  1939.  The  history"  of 
this  Committee  is  intimately  connected  not 
only  with  this  Meeting  but  also  with  the 
two  similar  Meetings  that  took  place  at 
Habana  in  1940  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942  and  its  activities,  therefore,  must  be 
studied  and  appraised  in  the  light  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  these  Pan  American 
gatherings. 

The  I nter-.\merican Juridical  Committee 
is  one  of  the  four  organizations  created  by 
the  Meetings  of  Consultation  to  study 
various  problems  in  the  economic,  juridi¬ 
cal,  political  and  military  fields,  arising 
from  the  present  world  conflict,  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
.\merican  Governments.  The  other  three 
are  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  .Advisory  Committee,  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  Inter-.\merican  Defense  Board, 
also  in  Washington;  and  the  Emergency 
.\dvisory"  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 
in  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 

Convened  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
war  in  Europe,  the  Panama  Meeting  was 
the  first  to  apply  in  inter-.\merican  rela¬ 
tions  the  procedure  of  consultation  estab¬ 
lished  in  agreements  signed  at  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  which  met  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  at  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  .American  States,  which  was 
held  at  Lima  in  1938.  The  primary 
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purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  formulate 
a  continental  policy  of  neutrality. 

The  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics  attended  this  important  con¬ 
ference  hopeful  that  the  maintenance  of 
neutrality  on  the  continent  was  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  These  sentiments 
were  cry'stallized  in  the  General  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Neutrality'  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  which  was  approved  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing.  This  Declaration  reaffirmed  the 
status  of  general  neutrality  of  the  American 
Republics  and  set  forth  the  standards  of 
conduct  that  they  agreed  to  follow,  in 
conformity  with  international  law  and 
their  respective  national  legislations,  “in 
order  to  maintain  their  status  as  neutral 
States  and  fulfill  their  neutral  duties,  as 
well  as  require  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  inherent  in  such  a  status.” 

Realizing  that  as  the  conflict  progressed 
new  problems  with  respect  to  neutrality 
would  inevitably  arise,  the  .American 
Governments  provided  in  paragraph  5  of 
the  aforementioned  Declaration  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-.American  Neu¬ 
trality  Committee  “composed  of  seven 
experts  in  international  law,  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.”  The  Committee 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  “studying 
and  formulating  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  neutrality,  in 
the  light  of  expierience  and  changing 
circumstances  ...  for  the  duration  of  the 
European  war.” 

Pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion 
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proceeded  at  its  session  of  November  1. 
1939  to  organize  the  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  appoint 
directly  the  experts  in  international  law 
who  were  to  form  that  Committee  would 
require  a  long  procedure  of  consultation 
with  the  respective  Gkivernments — and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Declaration  the  appoint¬ 
ment  had  to  be  made  by  November  1, 
1939 — the  Governing  Board  agreed  to  take 
as  an  analogy  the  basis  of  organization  of 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  International  Law.  Consequently, 
the  six  Governments — Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  of  America — represented  on  the 
last-named  Committee  *  were  requested 
to  designate  one  member  each  to  serve 
on  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Governing  Board  further  resolved  to 
request  the  Government  of  Venezuela, 
which  at  the  Panama  Meeting  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  creation  of  the  Neutrality  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  consider  the  appointment  of  the 
seventh  member,  and  agreed  to  select  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  seat  of  the 
Committee. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  seven  Governments  named  each  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  to  serve  on  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee,  which 
held  its  opening  session  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  January  15,  1940. 

During  the  first  half  of  1940,  the  C.om- 
mittee  formulated  recommendations  on 
the  following  subjects,  which  the  Pan 

'  The  Committee  oj  Experts  on  the  Codification  of 
International  Law  was  established  in  1936  pursuant  to 
Resolution  LXX  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  {Montevideo,  1933).  Composed 
originally  of  seven  jurists,  the  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ivas  later  expanded  to  nine,  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  XVII  of  the  Eighth  International  Confererue, 
held  at  Lima  in  193S.  The  other  two  countries  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Committee  are  Colombia  and  Peru. 


.American  Union  transmitted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  members  of  the  Union; 

1.  Internment. 

2.  Vessels  used  as  auxiliary  transp>orts  of  war¬ 
ships. 

3.  Entry  of  submarines  into  the  f)orts  and  terri¬ 
torial  waters  of  the  American  Republics. 

4.  Security  Zone.* 

5.  Inviolability  of  postal  corresptondence. 

6.  Telecommunications. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  fur¬ 
nished  the  basis  of  many  laws,  decrees  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  these  particular  subjects.  In 
many  instances,  in  the  preamble  to  said 
laws  and  decrees,  the  Governments  ex¬ 
pressly  refer  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Neutrality  Committee. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
(Habana,  1940),  requested  the  Committee, 
in  Resolution  I,  to  draft  and  submit  to 
the  Governments  a  preliminary  project  of 
convention  dealing  with  “the  juridical 
effects  of  the  Security  Zone  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  international  cooperation  which 
the  .American  States  are  ready  to  adopt 
to  obtain  respect  for  the  said  Zone”; 
and,  furthermore,  to  prepare  a  project 
of  inter-American  convention  “which  will 
cover  completely  all  the  principles  and 
rules  generally  recognized  in  international 
law  in  matters  of  neutrality.” 

The  first  of  these  drafts,  on  the  Security- 
Zone,  was  completed  by  the  Neutrality 
Committee  early  in  1941,  and  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governments  by  the  Pan 
.American  Union  in  March  of  the  same 
year.  The  observations  and  comments 
thereon  made  by  the  member  Govern¬ 
ments  were  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
for  its  consideration. 

*  The  Security  ^one  was  created  by  the  Declaration  of 
Panama  signed  at  the  First  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  held  at  Pan¬ 
ama  in  1939,  as  a  measure  of  continental  self-protection. 
{See  Resolution  XIV  of  the  Meeting  and  Bulletin 
.Vnvember  1939,  p.  627.) 
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The  draft  convention  on  neutrality  is 
partially  completed.  In  the  face  of  new 
world  developments,  the  Committee  found 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
this  project,  in  order  to  devote  its  efforts  to 
the  preparation  of  other  projects  of  a  more 
urgent  character  which  were  subsequently 
assigned  to  it  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments. 

In  July  1941  the  Neutrality  Committee 
formulated  a  Recommendation  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Crews  of  Merchant  Ships 
Suspected  of  Salxitage  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Union 
forwarded  this  project  to  the  member  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  replies  received  were 
communicated  to  the  Committee.  In  this 
recommendation  the  Committee  suggested 
certain  precautionary  measures  which  the 
neutral  States  might  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  members  of  the  crews  re¬ 
moved  from  merchant  ships  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  or  of  countries  occupied  by  them 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  ports,  har¬ 
bors  or  territorial  waters  of  these  neutrals, 
when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
crew  members  had  committed  or  were 
about  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage. 

Another  of  the  projects  formulated  by 
the  Committee  during  the  jjeriod  of  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  Continent  was  that  relative 
to  the  Extension  of  Territorial  Waters. 
This  project  was  based  on  a  propiosal  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Habana  in  1940  by  the  Dele¬ 
gation  of  Uruguay  and,  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  VIII  of  said  Meeting,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the 
Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts  on  the  Codification  of  International 
Law. 

The  Neutrality  Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  on  the  subject  was  forwarded  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  September  1941. 


The  latter  sent  copies  thereof  in  the  same 
month  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  i 
of  Experts  for  their  information,  but  they  = 
have  not  as  yet  expressed  their  views  on  the 
matter. 

The  project  as  originally  submitted  by 
the  Delegation  of  Uruguay  proposed  that  - 
the  formal  and  permanent  sovereignty  of 
each  of  the  American  nations  should  ex-  * 
tend  •  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
from  its  coast,  whereas  the  project  of  the 
Neutrality  Committee  recommended  that 
such  sovereignty  extend  to  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles. 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  in  general  terms 
the  history  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee  ; 
during  the  period  of  neutrality  in  America, 
a  period  which  came  abruptly  to  an  end 
with  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  fateful  morning  of  December  7, 
1941. 

That  sudden  and  unprovoked  assault  ^ 
changed  overnight  the  attitude  of  the  ; 
American  Republics  towards  the  war  and  t 
gave  rise  to  new  problems  which  it  became  | 
necessary  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  ' 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  of 
consultation  already  established,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  terms  of  Resolutions  ° 
XV  and  XVII, ^  passed  at  the  Second  ! 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics  held  ■ 
at  Habana  in  1940,  the  Third  Meeting  | 
was  urgently  called  for  January  15, 1942, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Repub-  ' 
lie  of  Chile. 

This  Meeting,  considering  the  new  turn  " 
of  events  and  the  fact  that  “the  profound  ■ 
alteration  in  the  international  situation  in 

*  The  first  of  these  resolutions  provides  for  reciproed 
assistance  and  cooperation  for  the  defense  of  the  natiMS 
of  the  Americas,  and  the  second  provides  a  procedure  It 
be  followed  in  convoking  future  consultative  Meetings  ej 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 
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America”  demanded  a  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  scope  of  the  Inter- American 
Neutrality  Committee,  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  under  the  name  of  Inter-American 
‘juridical  Committee.  The  Meeting  assigned 
to  the  new  Committee  a  great  variety  of 
functions,  both  general  and  specific.  The 
Juridical  Committee  is  called  upon,  in 
general,  to  study  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  juridical  problems  arising 
out  of  the  present  war,  and  on  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  in  the  juridical  and 
political  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
international  security;  to  develop  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  codifying  inter¬ 
national  law;  and  to  coordinate  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

More  specifically,  the  Committee  is 
requested  to  continue  the  studies  on  con¬ 
traband  of  war  and  on  the  draft  code 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  neutrality, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  Neutrality 
Committee  had  been  engaged  at  the  time 
of  its  dissolution.  It  is  also  called  upon  to 
report  upon  two  separate  sets  of  claims; 
those  arising  from  the  requisition  or  use  of 
merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  those  arising 
from  illegal  acts  of  the  belligerents. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  was  requested  to 
study  the  project  submitted  by  the  Dele¬ 
gation  of  Bolivia,  entitled  Affirmation  of  the 
traditional  theory  of  law  in  face  of  a  deliberate 
disregard  of  international  justice  and  morality.* 
Resolution  XXV'I,  which  changed  the 
name  and  functions  of  the  Committee,  also 
provided  that  the  members  of  the  new 
Committee  were  to  be  jurists  especially 
appointed  by  their  respective  governments, 
and  that  they  were  to  have  no  other  duties 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  Committee. 
This  provision  required  the  carrying  out  of 
certain  negotiations  which  retarded  some- 

♦  Ste  Resolutions  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVU  and  XXVIII 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1942. 


what  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Juridical 
Committee.  The  opening  session  was 
held  on  March  10,  1942,  and  from  that 
date  on  the  Committee  has  been  in 
regular  session®  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  various 
tasks  which  have  been  assigned  to  it. 

The  first  project  which  the  Juridical 
Committee  agreed  to  undertake,  soon 
after  the  general  lines  of  its  work  were  laid 
down,  was  the  formulation  of  a  draft 
declaration  entitled  Reaffirmation  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  international  law.  This 
draft  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the 
project  introduced  by  the  Bolivian  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Rio  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
by  Resolution  XXVIII. 

The  Bolivian  project,  after  reciting  in  its 
preamble  the  false  and  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  principles  in  which  the  world 
crisis  had  its  origin  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  international 
law  against  the  excesses  of  materialism  and 
nationalism,  concluded  with  a  proposed 
declaration  to  be  made  by  the  American 
Republics  to  the  effect  that  “since  the  idea 
of  justice  is  the  doctrinal  basis  of  all  inter¬ 
national  action  and  since  the  submission 
of  the  State  to  the  rules  of  law  is  the 
ultimate  stage  of  human  perfection,  they 
reaffirm  their  faith  in  traditional  inter¬ 
national  law  and  condemn  conquest.”  ® 

The  Declaration,  as  formulated  by  the 
Juridical  Committee,  restates  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  already  incorporated  into 
.American  conventional  law  or  which  are 
the  object  of  resolutions  and  declarations 
approved  at  inter-American  conferences 
and  consultative  meetings.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  these  principles  were  rephrased 

*  The  Pan  .American  Union  has  published  up  to  this 
writing  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Juridical  Committee,  covering  the  first  19  ses¬ 
sions. 

•  See  Project  No.  10,  submitted  by  the  Delegation  of 
Bolivia  to  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942. 
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by  the  Committee  so  as  to  define  them 
more  precisely  and  clarify  their  application 
to  present-day  conditions.' 

After  completing  this  project  the  Com¬ 
mittee  transmitted  it  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  June  1942,  suggesting  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  opening  it  for  signature  by  the 
American  Republics  as  a  formal  inter- 
.\mcrican  declaration.  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  complying  with  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  Committee,  submitted 
the  draft  declaration  to  the  American 
Governments,  with  the  request  that  each 
inform  the  Union  whether  it  would  lie 
willing  to  appoint  a  representative  in 
Washington  to  sign  the  instrument  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  respective  country. 

A  number  of  Governments  notified  the 
Pan  American  Union  of  their  intention 
to  sign  the  declaration  in  the  form  .sub¬ 
mitted;  others  were  prepared  to  sign  it 
with  understandings  as  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  paragraphs.  The  Government 
of  Venezuela,  however,  proposed  some 
modifications,  and  later  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  sub¬ 
mitted  an  additional  clause. 

In  view  of  the  suggested  changes  and 
additions,  the  project  was  again  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governments  in  January 
1943,  with  an  inquiry'  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  authorize 
their  representatives  at  Washington  to 
sign  the  declaration  with  the  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  Wne- 
zuela  and  the  additional  clause  suggested 
by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Following  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration 
on  Reaffirmation,  the  Committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discuss  at  length  its  various  plans 
for  future  work.  With  resfject  to  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war  the  Committee  found 

t  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  articles  of  this  Decla¬ 
ration,  see  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  “The  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee,"  American  Journal  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  Vol.  37,  No.  1,  January  1943,  p.  5. 


it  difficult  to  formulate  uniform  rules  on 
many  subjects  because  of  the  conflicting 
positions  taken  by  the  diflferent  Govern¬ 
ments.  In  view  of  this  situation  the  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  make  preliminary  inquiry 
of  the  Governments  with  respect  to  legis¬ 
lation  and  accompanying  administrative 
regulations  concerning  such  matters  as  the 
requisition  of  merchant  vessels,  the  status 
of  enemy  aliens  and  of  enemy  alien  prop¬ 
erty,  the  legal  position  of  refugees  and  of 
stateless  persons,  the  nationality  of  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  effect  of  war  upon 
contracts.® 

One  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
war  on  which  the  Committee  believed  that 
a  uniform  recommendation  might  be 
made,  notwithstanding  the  different  as¬ 
pects  it  might  present  in  a  number  of 
.\merican  States,  was  the  legal  position  of 
refugees.  On  this  subject  an  elaborate 
questionnaire  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  Governments,  analyzing  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  seeking  to  elicit 
from  the  Governments  information  not 
only  as  to  the  facts  w'ith  respect  to  the 
situation  of  refugees  in  the  particular  coun¬ 
try,  but  also  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  question  towards  the  point  of 
law  involved.® 

After  completing  these  preliminary  steps, 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
post-war  problems.  The  Resolution  on 
Post-war  Problems,  adopted  by  the  Rio 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  projects 
which  were  presented  to  that  conference 
by  several  delegations  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  “new  order  of 
peace”  which  must  follow  the  present  war. 

Under  this  Resolution,  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Juridical  Committee  is  entrusted  with 
the  formulation  of  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  relative  to  international  organization 

»IbiJ.,p.  15. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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in  the  juridical  and  political  fields  and  in 
the  field  of  international  security. 

In  considering  this  assignment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  formulate  ‘“specific 
recommendations^’  until  agreement  could 
be  reached  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  detailed  plans  of 
reorganization  must  of  necessity  be  based. 
The  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  this  point 
Irecame  more  definite  because  the  reso¬ 
lution  refers  to  “international  security.” 

specific  recommendation  on  that 
subject,”  writes  Dr.  Charles  C.  Fenwick,  a 
memlier  of  the  Committee,  “involving  the 
precise  form  of  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  required  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  must  protect  its  members  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  could  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
certain  broader  understandings  as  to  the 
degree  of  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by 
the  community  of  nations  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  and  as  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
upon  which  it  would  be  practically  possible 
to  make  any  system  of  collective  security 
effective.” 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  Committee 
lielieved  it  wiser  to  defer  the  formulation 
of  specific  recommendations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  referred  to  above,  and  instead  chose 
to  begin  its  work  with  a  Preliminary 
Recommendation,**  which  sets  forth  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  of  a  fundamental  character 
bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

The  recommendation  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
background  of  the  present  conflict,  and 
the  second,  drafted  in  the  form  of  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  part, 
sets  forth  the  fundamental  principles  that 

“>  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

The  full  text  appeared  in  the  .4pril  1943  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  pp.  212-224. 


should  guide  the  policy  of  States  in  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  after  the  war. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to 
study  and  to  formulate  at  a  later  date 
specific  recommendations  representing  the 
detailed  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  second  part  of  the  Preliminary 
Recommendation.  At  that  time  the 
Committee  expects  to  take  into  account 
the  suggestions  and  projects  which  the 
American  Governments  may  present  to 
it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Reso¬ 
lution  XXV  of  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  meantime  the  Preliminary' 
Recommendation  on  Post-war  Problems 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  through  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  contribute  to  the  creation  of  some 
measure  of  uniformity  in  their  viewpoints 
with  relation  to  international  organization 
in  the  jjost-war  period. 

In  addition  to  the  work  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  the  Juridical  Committee  has  also 
l)een  engaged  in  carrying  out  many  other 
activities  in  conformity  with  the  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  not 
possible  within  the  short  space  of  this 
article  to  enumerate  all  these  activities. 
The  foregoing,  however,  will  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
and  the  results  that  can  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Inter- American  Juridical  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  other  emergency  committees 
established  by  the  Meetings  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict  have 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  These  various  agencies,  cre¬ 
ated  to  meet  the  political,  juridical,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  interests  of  the  American 
community  of  nations,  have  served  to  sup¬ 
plement  in  a  very  satisfactory'  manner  the 
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permanent  secretariat  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Through  this  common  medium, 
the  recommendations  of  these  Committees 
provide  the  American  Governments  with 
a  constant  source  of  valuable  advice,  the 
fruit  of  sound  and  thorough  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  specialists  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  results  of  these  studies  and 


The  Americas 

To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  instcdlment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difRculties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 

P.\RT 

ARGENTINA 

174o.  May  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
118,915,  fixing  prices  for  cement  of  national 
manufacture.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21,  1942.) 

\9j.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
122,950,  extending  the  power  to  purchase  news¬ 
print  granted  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by 
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recommendations  are  contributing  vert- 
effectively  to  the  promotion  of  mutual 
understanding  and  friendly  cooperation; 
they  are  making  it  possible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Governments  to  arrive  at  uniform 
points  of  view  and  to  adopt  uniform 
policies  to  meet  the  common  problems 
that  confront  them. 


and  the  War 

those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amhica; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XIV 

Decree  No.  118,495  (see  Argentina  19o,  Bulletln, 
March  1943).  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 
20<i|o.  July  1,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,391, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  regulating  the  use  and 
return  of  sugar  bags.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November 
21,1942.) 

2Qq.  (Correction)  Resolution  No.  32,158. 
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28ai.  September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  127,831,  further  regulating  the  acquisition  of 
newsprint  (see  .Argentina  19o  and  21j,  Bulletin, 
.March  and  .\pril  1943,  respectively,  and  19y 
above).  {BoUltn  Oficial,  November  7,  1942.) 

28a}.  September  23,  1942.  Resolution  No.  34,- 
"08,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  that  a 
special  commission  subordinate  to  the  Textile 
Subcommittee  of  the  Export  and  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Development  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  regarding  ex¬ 
port  permits  as  required  by  Decrees  Nos.  122,330 
and  126,846.  (See  Argentina  19c,  Bulletin, 
.November and  December,  1942, and21i, Bulletin, 
March  1943.)  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  21, 
1942.) 

29a.  September  29,  1942.  Law  No.  12,814, 
approving  the  state  of  siege  prescribed  by  the 
Decree  of  December  16,  1941  (see  Argentina  4, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  {BoUtin  Oficial,  November 
13,1942.) 

29i.  September  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  34,- 
986,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  further  regulating 
the  handling  of  sugar  bags  (see  20a|o  above). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  November  21,  1942.) 

30.  (Correction)  October  1,  1942.  Resolution 
No.  35,066,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  November  19, 1942.) 

304.  October  I,  1942.  Resolution  No.  35,068, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  use  of  jute 
burlap  bags  for  cottonseed.  (Boletin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1942.) 

30f.  October  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
131,997,  fixing  quotas  for  petroleum  imports  for 
the  pwriod  ending  December  31,  1942.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  October  22,  1942.) 

32.  (Correction)  Presidential  Decree  No.  132,- 
935. — 236,  declaring  all  national  ports  a  military 
zone  and  establishing  government  control  over 
telegraphic  communications.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
-November  27,  1942.) 

324.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

So.  132,861.-Exptes.  39,431-0-1942.-41,299- 
G-1942,  prohibiting  civilian  airplanes  from  flying 
at  certain  times  and  places  because  of  antiaircraft 
defense  manoeuvres.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November 
10,  1942.) 

32f.  October  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  35,196, 
.Ministry  of  Agriculture,  apptointing  a  spiecial  com- 
niission  to  investigate  newsprint  stocks,  imports, 
sales,  and  prices.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  19, 
1942.) 

334.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


132,931,  providing  that  all  resolutions  of  the 
Special  Commission  for  Supply  Control  created 
by  Decree  No.  120,932  (see  Argentina  19*, 
Bulletin,  January  1943)  shall  be  effective  upon 
approval  by  the  Executive  Power.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
November  26,  1942.) 

34(/.  October  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  35,469, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  regulating  the  handling 
of  bags  by  cement  factories.  (Boletin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1942.) 

36a.  October  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1 33,294,  authorizing  overtime  employment  in 
establishments  manufacturing  yarn  from  combed 
wool.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  31,  1942.) 

364.  October  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  133,610,  amending  Decree  No.  125,132  of 
July  20,  1942  (see  Argentina  20;',  Bulletin, 
December  1942)  relative  to  iron  and  steel  ration¬ 
ing.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

36c.  October  23, 1942.  Resolution  No.  35,707. — 
Expte.  32,948-1942,  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
organizing  a  contest  for  gasogene  apparatus  suit¬ 
able  for  automobiles,  busses,  and  tractors.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  November  21,  1942.) 

36</.  October  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 34,403.-1 ,535.— Expte.  262,71 2-1 942.— Dto. 
No.  932,  amending  Decree  No.  121,546  of  June  5, 
1942  (see  Argentina  19a2,  Bulletin,  January 
1943)  and  regulating  the  handling  of  retreads. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

36c.  November  2,  1942.  Resolution  No.  35,907, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
jute  burlap  in  wrapping  bales  of  cotton.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

"hOf.  November  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  35,931, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Decree  No.  132,595  (see  Argentina  32(2, 
Bulletin,  April  1943)  by  appointing  officials  to 
handle  export  permits.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1942.) 

36g.  November  4, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
134,621,  providing  that  Decree  No.  132,595  (see 
Argentina  32(i,  Bulletin,  April  1943)  relative  to 
export  control  shall  become  effective  November  10 , 
1942.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  17,  1942.) 

37.  Presidential  Decree  No.  134,619. — Expte. 
33,715-1942.  (Boletin  November  17,  1942.) 

37}.  November  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  134,684,  subjecting  tea  and  whole  and 
ground  cinnamon  to  export  control.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  November  18, 1942.) 

37j.  November  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  36,106, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  use  of 
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certain  types  of  bags,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  grain,  for  packing  cement.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
November  26,  1942.) 

37,.  November  9, 1942.  Resolution  No.  36,107, 
.Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  that  salt  may 
l)c  exported  in  bags,  made  of  spiecified  materiab, 
without  payment  of  the  fee  established  by  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  32,158  (see  Argentina  2Qq,  Bulletin, 
December  1942  and  March  1943  as  corrected 
above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  27,  1942.) 

yib.  November  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  135,189,  subjecting  optical  instruments  and 
materials  to  export  control.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
November  20,  1942.) 

37c.  November  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  129,542. — 263,  creating  an  Interministerial 
Commission  to  study  the  country’s  natural 
resources.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  27,  1942.) 
38a.  November  16,1 942.  Resolution  No.  36,255, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  establishing  exceptions 
to  Decree  No.  132,783  of  October  8,  1942  (see 
.\rgentina  31a,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  {Boletin 
Oficial,  November  21,  1942.) 

41.  December  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

adopting  measures  to  carry  out  the  control  over 
telecommunications  established  by  the  Decree  of 
October  8,  1942  (see  .\rgentina  32,  Bulletin, 
-March  1943,  as  corrected  above).  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  December  4,  1942.) 

42.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

amending  Decree  No.  116,855  (see  Argentina 
11c,  Bulletin,  September  1942)  by  fixing  new 
procedures  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  tires. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  6,  1942.) 

43.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

extending  the  state  of  siege.  (See  Argentina  4, 
Bulletin,  April  1942:  34c,  Bulletin,  April  1943; 
and  29a  above.)  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1942.) 

44.  December  16.  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

regulating  the  use  of  alcohol  for  defense  purpioses 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  17,  1942.) 

45.  December  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  acquisition  by  the  National  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  of  three  ex-German  boats  which 
have  been  in  Argentine  ports  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  .\ires,  December 
20,  1942.) 

46.  December  19,  1942.  .\nnouncement.  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  setting  forth  the  gasoline 
rationing  plan  for  the  first  quarter  of  1943.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires.  December  20,  1942.) 


4”.  December  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
133,829,  exempting  from  impiort  duties  metal 
containers  to  be  used  to  exjxirt  .Argentine  prod¬ 
ucts.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
February  20,  1943.) 

48.  January  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
140,315,  prohibiting  the  exjxjrtation  of  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  spices  (see  37j  above).  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  February  20,  1943.) 

49.  January  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution  No.  8, 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating 
the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  inasmuch  as 
present  stocks  and  future  importation  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  country’s  requirements. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  February 
27,  1943.) 

50.  January  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution  No.  9, 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating 
the  use  of  camphor  because  of  the  existing  shortage. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  February 

1943.) 

51.  January  14,  1943.  Joint  Resolution  No.  12, 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  providing 
for  the  rationing  of  typiewriters.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  February  27,  1943.) 

52.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Na 
140,540,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  beans  and 
chickpieas  to  prior  permits.  {Foreign  Commrra 
Weekly,  Washington,  February  20,  1943.) 

53.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Na 
140.810,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cement 
in  the  production  of  which  fuel  oil  has  been  used. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  February 
20,  1943.) 

54.  January  22,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
-Agriculture,  levying  a  tax  on  burlap  exports  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  return  of  bags.  {U 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  January  23,  1943.) 

55.  January  22,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
-Agriculture,  providing  for  the  return  of  bagi 
used  to  pack  cottonseed.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  January  23,  1943.) 


11.  Executive  Decree.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  D^ 
cember  18,  1942.) 

12.  December  31,  1942.  Executive  Decree, 

designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  essential 
supplies  and  equipment  into  the  chief  rublw^ 
producing  districts  of  the  country,  exempting 
from  payment  of  customs  duties  and  other 
charges  equipment  and  supplies  of  various  kinds 
impxirted  for  use  exclusively  in  rubber  production 
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in  the  departments  of  Beni  and  Pando.  {Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  February  27,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

ISA.  March  3,  1942.  Circular  No.  5,  Flour 
Control  Service,  regulating  the  use  of  flour 
substitutes.  (Didrio  Oficial,  March  5,  1942.) 

15i.  March  3,  1942.  Resolution,  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  exempting  processed 
vegetables,  with  certain  exeeptions,  from  the 
requirements  for  packing  in  tin  plate  substitutes 
established  by  Resolution  No.  19  of  December  12, 
1941  (see  Brazil  2a,  and  32ci,  Bullletin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1943).  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  12,  1942.) 

15).  March  5,  1942.  Order  No.  5,  National 
Department  of  .Animal  Production,  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  fixing  the  percentage  of  milch  cows  that 
can  be  slaughtered  in  establishments  under 
federal  inspection  during  the  year  1^42,  in 
accordance  with  Decree-Law  No.  4,082  of 
February  4,  1942  (see  Brazil  12a,  Buli  etin, 
.March  1943).  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  12,  1942.) 
16i.  March  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  61,  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Commission,  fixing  the  basis  for 
life  insurance  for  members  of  the  merchant 
marine  serving  on  vessels  sailing  to  the  United 
States,  Europie,  and  South  Africa.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  March  9,  1942.) 

16f.  March  10,  1942.  Presidential  Order  author¬ 
izing  an  employee  from  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Munitions  to  go  to  the  United  States  on  a 
scholarship  for  aeronautical  studies.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  March  13,  1942.) 

19) .  March  12,  1942.  Decree  No.  8,982, 
approving  new  tables  for  the  grading  and  export 
control  of  castor  oil  seeds.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March 
14,  1942.) 

19,.  March  12,  1942.  Decree  No.  8,983,  ap¬ 
proving  tables  for  the  grading  and  export  control 
of  honey.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  14,  1942.) 

19a.  (Correction)  March  13,  1942.  Decree- 
Law  No.  4,172.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  16,  1942.) 

20] .  March  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  63, 
Merchant  Marine  Commission,  prohibiting  boats 
from  carrying  more  than  a  capacity  load  of  pas¬ 
sengers  or  from  carrying  cargo  or  vehicles  on 
passenger  decks,  except  in  the  case  of  transports  of 
the  War,  Navy,  and  Air  Ministries.  {Didrio 
0)Sci«i/,  April  4, 1942.) 

20ai.  March  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,186, 
adding  an  aeronautical  engineer  to  the  National 
Council  on  Mines  and  Metallurgy  since  the  Coun¬ 
cil  deals  with  questions  directly  linked  to  the 


development  of  the  national  aeronautical  industry. 
{Didrio  Ofi^l,  March  18,  1942.) 

20aj.  March  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,188, 
authorizing  the  reorganization  of  the  Sugar  and 
Alcohol  Institute.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  19, 
1942.) 

20(J3.  March  1”,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,189, 
authorizing  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  fix 
the  price  of  crystallized  sugar  for  refining. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  March  17,  1942.) 

20a4.  March  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  468, 
National  Coffee  Department,  making  provisions 
to  cover  total  or  partial  loss,  caused  by  the  war, 
of  coffee  shipments  to  the  United  States.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  March  19,  1942.) 

2005.  March  18,  1942.  Presidential  Order  ap¬ 
proving  an  emergency  work  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  and  animal  production  in  an 
effort  to  lessen  supply  problems  caused  by  the  war, 
especially  in  Northeastern  Brazil.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
.April  1, 1942.) 

21a.  Correction  of  Decree-Law  No.  4,199  (see 
Buli.etin,  .August  1942).  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  2, 
1942.) 

21b.  March  25,  1942.  Presidential  Order  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Public  Works  to  accept  the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Company’s  offer  to  train  young  Brazilians 
in  the  United  States  in  matters  relating  to  railroad 
traffic  signals.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  1,  1942.) 

21r.  March  26,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,202, 
authorizing  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  to 
contract  with  the  United  States  Steel  Export 
Company  for  supplying  20,000  tons  of  rails  and 
4,486  tons  of  sundry  supplies.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
March  28,  1942.) 

2\d.  March  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,217, 
providing  for  financing  of  the  1941-42  cotton 
crop.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .April  1,  1942.) 

22a  1.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  6,  1942,  as  corrected 
in  Didrio  Oficial,  April  8,  1942.) 

224).  April  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,232, 
suspending,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  certain 
guarantees  relating  to  industrial  property. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  April  8,  1942.) 

22^5.  April  6,  1942.  Order  No.  5,363,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice  and  Internal  Affairs,  dissolving  the 
German  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
.April  14,  1942.) 

22A3.  .April  6,  1942.  Order  No.  5,364,  Ministry 
of  Justice  and  Internal  Affairs,  annulling  the 
powers  of  the  Humboldt  Benevolent  Society, 
formerly  the  German  Benevolent  Society  of  Rio 
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de  Janeiro,  which  maintained  an  asylum  and  a 
German  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and/placing  the 
Society  under  the  direction  of  a  Brazilian  pro¬ 
fessor.  (Didrio  Oficial,  April  14,  1942.) 

22b April  7,  1942.  Presidential  Order  approv¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  certain  emergency  measures 
intended  to  avoid  increased  public  expenses  and 
meet  difficulties  in  supplying  material  for  public 
utilities,  because  of  abnormal  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  10,  1942.) 
224}.  April  7,  1942.  Communique,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  announcing  the  President’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  suggestion  for  the  Export-Import 
Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  to  establish  in  Sao  Paulo 
a  commission  to  handle  imp)ort  requests.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  April  10,  1942.) 

22f|.  April  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2,  Na¬ 
tional  Pine  Institute,  requiring  registration  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  of  laminated  and  pressed 
wood  in  order  to  control  production.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  April  9,  1942.) 

22^2-  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Order  approv¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Weaver  to 
go  to  the  United  States  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  to  make 
studies  relative  to  the  protection  of  children  in 
time  of  war.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  13,  1942.) 

22e|.  April  12,  1942.  Table  of  minimum  exp>ort 
prices  for  rock  crystal.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  16, 
1942,  mentioned  in  Didrio  Oficial,  June  4,  1942.) 
22e,.  April  13,  1942.  Order  No.  SC-811, 

Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
adopting  measures  for  better  labor  organization 
and  the  use  of  qualified  personnel  in  industries 
essential  to  national  defense.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
April  14,  1942.) 

22/i.  April  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  3,  Na¬ 
tional  Pine  Institute,  limiting,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  pinewood  exports  to  Uruguay  to 
1,500,000  squcu«  feet  per  month.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
April  15,  1942.) 

22/2.  April  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,261, 
setting  up  a  special  credit  for  2,000  contos  for  the 
Immigration  and  Colonization  Council  to  aid 
national  workers,  especially  to  cover  their  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  northeast  to  the  Amazon 
region.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  18,  1942.) 

22/}.  April  16,  1942.  Presidential  Order  ap>- 
proving  steps  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Public  Works  together  with  Lloyd 
Brasileiro,  the  Amazon  Navigation  Services,  and 
the  ParA  Port  Administration  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  Amazon  region  of  workers  to  extract 
rubber.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  27,  1942.) 


22k.  April  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,2?5, 
authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Elducation  and 
Public  Health  to  organize  public  health  services 
in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  of  the  United  States.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
April  20,  1942.) 

22/.  April  23,  1942.  Instructions  from  the  | 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  for  the  granting  of  the  i 
previous  permit  mentioned  in  Decree-Law  No. 
4,273  of  .^pril  17,  1942  (see  Brazil  22_;,  Bulixtk, 
August  1942)  relative  to  the  expsortation  and  re- 
exportation  of  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  | 
products.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  24,  1942.) 

23.  (Correction)  April  28,  1942.  Order  No. 
5408.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  29, 1942.) 

24.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  29, 1942.) 

25a.  April  29,  1942.  Order,  Minister  of  Aero¬ 
nautics,  giving  permission  to  military  pilots  now 
in  the  service  of  Panair  of  Brazil  to  continue  in  such 
service  for  ten  months,  until  trained  civilian  pilots 
may  be  obtained.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May  5,  1942.) 

26^.  May  2,  1942.  Announcement,  National 
Petroleum  Council,  requiring  dealers  in  Diesel 
and  fuel  oil  to  declare  stocks  on  hand.  {Didna 
Oficial,  May  2, 1 942.) 

26bi„.  May  7,  1942.  Instructions,  Expwrt-Im- 
px)rt  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  relative  to  carrying 
out  Decree-Law  No.  4221  of  April  1,  1942,  which 
placed  the  rubber  trade  under  the  Bank’s  control. 
(See  Brazil  22,  as  corrected.  Bulletin,  June  and 
August  1942.)  {Didrio  Oficial,  May  23, 1942.) 

266||,.  May  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4294, 
facilitating  installment  payments  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  trucks  acquired  by  ptersons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  a  profession.  {Diiria 
Oficial,  May  9, 1942.) 

266i,.  May  9,  1942.  Order  No.  280,  National 
Elconomic  Defense  Commission,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  piertaining  to  the  expsortation  of 
cotton  thread.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May  13, 1942.) 
26iia.  May  11,  1942.  Resolution,  National 

Petroleum  Council,  prescribing  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  rationing  of  alcohol  mot«- 
fuel  in  the  Federal  District.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May 
21,  1942.) 

266„.  May  12,  1942.  Order  No.  SC-820, 

Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  proof  of  nationality  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  insurance  companies.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
May  13,  1942.) 

266]..  May  13,  1942.  Announcement  No.  42/39, 
National  Salt  Institute,  prescribing  rules  and  regu- 
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lations  regarding  declarations  by  business  firms 
of  their  purchases  and  sales  of  salt.  (Di&rio  Oficial, 
May  14,  1942.) 

26Ajb-  May  13, 1942.  Announcement  No.  42/40, 
National  Salt  Institute,  increasing  by  5  percent  the 
quotas  for  salt  mines  during  the  year  1941-42,  in 
view  of  increased  salt  consumption  in  the  country. 
(Di&rio  Oficial,  May  14,  1942.) 

266}e-  May  13,  1942.  Order  No.  14,  National 
Department  of  .Animal  Production,  amending  the 
instructions  of  Order  No.  5  of  March  5,  1942  (see 
ISy  above),  relative  to  the  slaughtering  of  milch 
cows  in  establishments  under  federal  inspection. 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  15,  1942.) 

26A}a.  May  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  471, 
National  Coffee  Department,  prescribing  meas¬ 
ures  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  coffee  sold  to 
.American  Pacific  coast  cities,  in  view  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  regular  shipping  serv-ices.  (Diario  Oficial, 
.May  15,  1942.) 

266],.  May  13,  1942.  Constitutional  Law  No.  6, 
amending  Par.  1,  Art.  143  of  the  Constitution,  to 
provide  that  only  Brazilians,  or  enterprises  in 
which  the  stockholders  are  Brazilians,  will  be 
given  the  right  to  utilize  waterjwwer  resources. 
{Di6rio  Oficial,  May  13,  1942.) 

26Ah.  May  14,  1942.  Resolution,  National 

Petroleum  Council,  approving  higher  maximum 
prices  for  the  sale  of  Diesel  and  fuel  oil,  because  of 
increases  in  freight,  war  risk  insurance,  and  similar 
costs.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  18,  1942.) 

264],.  May  15,  1942.  Announcement  No.  74, 
Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  authorizing  the  incor¬ 
poration  as  special  volunteers  of  radiotelegraph 
operators  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  air  service. 
(DiSrio  Oficial,  May  16,  1942.) 

266}b.  May  15,  1942.  Announcement,  Na¬ 

tional  Petroleum  Council,  requiring  commerical 
and  industrial  enterprises  and  individuals  to 
declare  stcKks  on  htmd  of  petroleum  or  its  products 
for  use  as  fuel.  (Di&rio  Oficial,  May  16,  1942.) 
26e.  May  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4309, 
prescribing  special  measures  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant. 
(Diirio  Oficial,  May  19,  1942.) 

26/.  May  18,  1942.  Order  No.  59-G,  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil,  stating  that  it  will  not  receive 
offers  for  equipment  and  supplies  from  firms  of 
countries  with  which  Brazil  has  severed  relations. 
(Diirio  Oficial,  May  22,  1942.) 

27a.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4318, 
making  provisions  for  the  selection  of  radio 


operators  for  the  national  merchant  marine  during 
the  war.  (Di&rio  Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

276.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4321, 

approving  the  agreement  of  March  11,  1942, 
between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  .States  regarding  health  and  sanitation 
projects  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  la  below.)  (Di&rio 
Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

21c.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4322, 

approving  the  agreement  of  March  3,  1942, 
between  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  for  improvement  of  the 
Victoria-Minas  Railway,  and  the  procurement  of 
iron  ores.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Meas¬ 
ures  4,  Bulletin,  May  1942.)  (Di&rio  Oficial, 
May  23,  1942.) 

21d.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4323, 
approving  the  agreement  of  March  3,  1942,  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  exchange  of  supplies  and  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  interests  of  defense.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  5,  Bulletin,  May 
1942.)  (Di&rio  Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

21  e.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4324, 
approving  the  agreement  of  March  3,  1942,  for 
the  cession  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  Itabira  iron  mining  company 
properties.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Meas¬ 
ures  4,  Bulletin,  May  1942.)  (Di&rio  Oficial, 
May  23,  1942.) 

21  J.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4325, 
approving  the  agreement  of  March  3,  1942, 
between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  regarding  rubber  exploitation  in  the 
Amazon  Valley.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  6,  Bulletin,  May  1942.)  (Di&rio 
Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

27^.  May  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4326, 
approving  the  agreement  of  March  3,  1942,  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  regarding  mobilization  of  the  productive 
resources  of  Brazil.  (See  Bilater<d  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  3,  Bulletin,  May  1942.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

28.  (Correction)  May  23,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4330,  regelating  the  calling  to  the  service  of 
civilian  air  pilots.  (For  the  calling  of  tiir  re¬ 
serves,  see  28a  below.)  (Di&rio  Oficial,  May  26, 
1942.) 

28a.  May  23,  1942.  Decree  No.  9471,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Minister  of  Aeronautics  to  call  air  reserves 
to  the  service.  (Di&rio  Oficial,  May  26,  1942.) 
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286.  May  23,  1942.  Decrec-Law  No.  4328, 
fixing  new  working  hours  for  banking  establish¬ 
ments,  in  view  of  the  transportation  crisis. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  23,  1942.) 

28c.  May  26,  1942.  Presidential  Order  approv¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
international  market  with  respect  to  construction 
materials,  with  a  view  to  keeping  their  prices 
normal.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  30,  1942.) 

29a,.  May  29,  1942.  Decision,  Director  of  Public 
Lands,  declaring  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
cannot  accept  donations  of  land  made  by  nationals 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  refusing  to 
accept  land  offered  to  the  Government  by  an 
Axis  national.  {Diario  O/Scia/,  June  3,  1942.) 

29aj.  May  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4350,  pro¬ 
viding  that  double  time  will  be  counted  for  the 
crews  of  ships  of  national  registry  for  periods  when 
such  vessels  are  navigating  dangerous  waters,  and 
providing  further  that  maritime  personnel  in  the 
service  of  national  navigation  enterprises  will  be 
subject  during  their  contracts  to  military  discipli¬ 
nary  measures  and  penalties.  {DiSrio  Oficial, 
May  30,  1942.) 

29f.  June  1,  1942.  Order  No.  7,  Department  of 
National  Mineral  Production,  giving  instructions 
to  be  observed  by  exporters  in  the  grading  and 
valuation  of  quartz  crystals,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  minimum  prices  established  April  16,  1942 
(sec  22e,  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  June  4,  1 942.) 
29d.  June  2,  1942.  Order  No.  283,  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  giving  instructions 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Resolution  No.  20,  February 
26,  1942,  referring  to  the  importation  of  used  or 
obsolete  machinery  for  the  textile  industry  (see 
Brazil  ISe,,  Bui.letin,  March  1943).  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  4,  1942.) 

CHILE 

366,.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,397,  issued  under  authority  of  Law  No. 
7200  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942 
and  January  1943),  fixing  the  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  be  used  by  government  agencies. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  5,  1942.) 

36ti.  October  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  169,  prohibiting  the  expxirtation  of  specified 
domestic  and  imported  products  (various  types 
of  industrial  oils  and  extracts).  {Diario  Oficial, 
November  4,  1942.) 

36J,.  October  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  24-3,670,  appointing  commissions  to  advise 
the  government  on  various  matters  concerned 


with  Law  No.  7200  (the  Emergency  Law)  as 
regulated  by  Decree  No.  6-4,817  (see  Chile  22. 
Bulletin,  Novemter  1942  and  January  1943 
and  31a,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  {Diario  Oficial, 
November  4,  1942.) 

36Xi.  October  17,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,635. 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
including  iron  sheets  used  for  the  manufacturt 
of  gasogene  apparatus  under  the  provisions  of 
Decree  No.  994  of  July  20,  1942.  {Diario  Oficial, 
November  6,  1942.) 

.36wi.  Correction  of  Decree  No.  1,701,  General 
.Subsistence  and  Price  Cknnmissariat,  fixing  shoe 
prices.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  2,  1942.) 

39.  (Correction)  October  26,  1942.  Decree 

No.  1,739.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  4,  1942.) 

.39o.  October  27,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,”5', 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
limiting  the  granting  of  municipal  patents  to 
retail  firms  handling  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  2,  1942.) 

396  November  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  266. 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  prohibiting  all 
sales  of  impiorted  and  domestic  kerosene  except 
as  authorized  by  the  Petroleum  Supply  Com¬ 
mittee.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  6, 1942.) 

40a.  November  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  258,  declaring  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  motor¬ 
cycles  and  their  parts  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  18,  1942.) 

41.  (Correction)  November  16,  1942.  Presi-  | 
dential  Decree  No.  4,021.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1942.) 

41a.  November  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,017,  revoking  a  portion  of  Decree  No. 
3,397  relative  to  official  automobiles  (see  366] 
above).  {Diario  Oficial,  December  14,  1942.) 

45.  Resolution  No.  269.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  3, 1942.) 

45a.  December  4,  1942.  Decree  No.  2,102, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  yerba  mate 
in  bulk  and  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  packed 
yerba  mat6.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  22,  1942.) 
456.  December  7,  1942.  Decree  No.  2,120. 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  denatured 
alcohol.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  22,  1942.) 

45f.  December  22,  1942.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commis.sariat,  fixing  bicycle 
prices.  {El  Mneurio,  Santiago,  December  23, 
1942.) 
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45</.  December  28,  1942.  Decree  No.  2,284, 
Oneral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
providing  that  iron  cannot  be  shipped  from  ports 
i  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  except  as  authorized 

[by  departmental  commissariats.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  30, 1942.) 

45e.  December  31,  1942.  Law  No.  7401,  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  for  internal  and  foreign  pro- 
;  lection  against  the  war,  intended  to  aid  in  the 
struggle  against  espionage.  (Mentioned  in  £/ 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  January  27,  1943.) 

4"'.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree, 

issued  under  authority  of  Law  T’401  and  in  com- 
i  pliance  with  Chile’s  recent  international  stand 
(see  45e  above  and  Chile  46,  Bulletin,  .'\pril 
i  l')43).  banishing  certain  foreigners  to  specified 
■  localities.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  January  2"’, 

I  1943.) 

I  t:OLOMBIA 

5".  February  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

regulating  rubber  exploitation  and  expiortation 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Colombia  and  the  Rubber  Re¬ 
serve  Company  of  the  United  States  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  25,  Bulletin,  October 
:  1942).  (Bulletin  .Vo.  443,  Ministry  of  Foreign 

:  .affairs,  Bogota,  February  18,  1943.) 

[  58.  February  17,  1943.  Communique,  Ministry 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  unrestricted  trade  in  rubber  will  be  carried 
on  and  to  activities  of  rubber  exploiting  concerns, 
intended  to  make  rubber  exploitation  and  expor¬ 
tation  more  effective  and  increase  its  contribu- 
I  lion  to  continental  defense  (see  Colombia  32, 

I  Bulletin,  October  1942  and  57  above).  (Bul¬ 
letin  .Vo.  445,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bogot6, 
j  February  18,  1943.) 

'  COSTA  RICA 

'  5'fl.  November  7,  1942.  Legislative  Order  No. 

2,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  in  order  to  safeguard  public 
,  I  order  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  State.  (La 
I  '  Gaceta,  November  8,  1942.) 

I  j  573.  November  9,1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

,  16,  prohibiting  throughout  the  Republic  the  man- 

^  uiacture  and  consumption  of  mixtures  of  edible 
J  I  fats,  with  the  exception  of  margarine.  (La  Gaceta, 
November  13,  1942.) 

i.  j  57f.  November  14,  1942.  Order  of  the  General 
e  I  Drug  Control  Board  including  iodine,  bicarbonate 
),  1  of  soda,  salicylic  acetyl  acid,  glycerine,  and  cam- 
I  phor  among  the  pharmaceutical  products  whose 


impiortation,  exportation,  and  consumption  are 
subject  to  the  control  established  by  Decree  No. 

11  of  June  9,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica  37,  Bulletin, 
October  1942).  (La  Gaceta,  November  17,  1942.) 

hid.  November  16,  1942.  Circular  note  from 
the  Telegraph  and  Radiotelegraph  Director 
General  to  commercial  and  noncommercial 
broadcasters  prohibiting  short-wave  broadccists. 
(La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jose,  November  17,  1942.) 

hie.  November  20,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Price 
Investigation  and  Control,  fixing  retail  prices  for 
lard.  (La  Prensa  Libre,  .San  Jose,  November  21, 
1942.) 

58.  (La  Gaceta,  November  26,  1942.) 

58a.  November  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,  amending  Decree  No.  3  of  October  20, 
1942  (see  Costa  Rica  54,  Bulletin,  March  1943) 
relative  to  the  control,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
sugar.  (La  Gaceta,  November  28,  1942.) 

CUBA 

29‘’a.  December  5,  1942.  (Gaceta  Ofctal,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1942,  p.  22,111.) 

300a.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3562,  appropriating  funds  to  recondition  three 
merchant  vessels  in  order  to  aid  economic  condi¬ 
tions  by  increasing  shipping  facilities  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  vessels  Manzanillo  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  (see 
Cuba  200,  Bulletin,  November  1942).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  10,  1942,  p.  22,109.) 

3003.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3559,  freezing  the  funds  of  specified  French 
subjects  resident  in  Cuba.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1942,  p.  22,107.) 

300c.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3563,  exempting  food  products,  impiorted 
from  the  United  States,  consigned  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  intended  to  be  stored  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  for  distribution  among  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  area,  from  certain  taxes  additional  to 
the  duties  referred  to  in  Decree  No.  2946  (see 
Cuba  250,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  10,  1942,  p.  22,109.) 

300rf.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3565,  exempting  from  the  1  percent  ad 
valorem  duty  exjxjrts  to  the  United  States  of  loofa 
sponges  and  scrap  rubber  for  use  in  the  war  effort. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  December  10,  1942,  p.  22,110.) 

3o0c.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3568  (intended  to  help  the  economic  situation 
of  companies  engaged  in  motor  transfiortation  and 
thus  remedy  production,  defense,  and  supply 
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problems  created  by  the  war),  susptending  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  National  Stamp  Tax  covering 
transactions  of  such  companies  prior  to  January  1, 
1938.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  10,  1942,  p. 
22,114.) 

300/.  December  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3606,  revoking  Decree  No.  695  (see  Cuba  89, 
Bulletin,  June  1942)  and  prescribing  new  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  execution  of  the  Emergency  Military 
Service  Law  (Resolution-Law  No.  5  of  January  5, 

1942) .  (See  Cuba  37,  Bulletin,  April  1942.) 
{Gacela  Oficial,  December  18,  1942,  p.  22,651.) 
326(2.  January  12,  1943.  Resolution  No.  74, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
druggists  and  imptorters  of  drugs  and  chemicals  to 
present  a  declaration  of  stocks  and  prices  before 
February  25,  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  25, 
1943,  p.  1,311.) 

3266.  January  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  193,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  to  secure  supplies  and  services 
without  advertising  for  bids.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  25,  1943,  p.  1,345.) 

326r.  January  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  231,  confirming  the  call  to  active  service  in  the 
reserve  of  members  of  the  Republic’s  Maritime 
Police,  made  in  Decree  No.  762  of  March  17,  1942 
(see  Cuba  96,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  {Gaceta 

O/ic/a/,  January  29,  1943,  p.  1,578.) 

“bifid,  January  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  312,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  9  of 
January  6,  1943  (see  Cuba  321,  Bulletin,  April 

1943) ,  which  set  forth  the  Special  Defense  Budget 
for  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  4,  1943,  p. 
2,015.) 

328.  January  21,  1943.  Resolution  No.  75, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
tire  and  tube  quotas  for  January  1943.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  January  25,  1943,  p.  1,343.) 

329.  January  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
200,  providing  that,  in  view  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  government  em¬ 
ployees’  salary  increases  granted  in  1942  shall  be 
effective  in  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  26, 
1942,  p.  1.377.) 

330.  January  25,  1943.  Resolution  No.  76, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
farmers  in  Bayamo  and  Sancti  Spiritus  to  increase 
the  sales  price  of  milk  intended  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  condensed  milk.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January 
27,  1943,  p.  1540.) 

331.  January  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  232,  establishing  government  control  over  all 


coastal  areas  and  defense  projects.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  1,  1943,  p.  1732.) 

332.  January  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  258,  providing  that  a  building  belonging  to  a 
firm  whose  assets  were  taken  over  by  the  .Mien 
Projjerty  Custodian  be  turned  over  to  the  Naw 
Department  to  be  used  for  additional  office  space, 
necessary  because  of  increased  activity  brought 
about  by  the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  29, 
1943,  p.  1583.) 

333.  January  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  284,  providing  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
firms  covered  by  Decree-Law  No.  249  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1935  and  Decree  No.  2056  of  August  9, 
1940,  shall  not  be  required  to  make  prior  written 
request  to  import  fuel  but  must,  nevertheless, 
register  the  arrival  of  tankers  carrying  fuel. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  1,  1943,  p.  1728.) 

334.  January  29, 1 943.  Resolution  No.  77,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Tire  and  Tube  Rationing  Com¬ 
mission  to  deposit  funds  resulting  from  sales  in  a 
bank  account,  so  funds  will  be  available  to  cover 
expenses.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  30,  1943,  p. 
1665.) 

335.  January  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  78, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  suspending 
until  further  notice  registration  of  requests  for 
purchase  permits  for  tires  and  tubes.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  4,  1943.  p.  2027.) 

336.  February  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  348,  taking  over  a  specified  building  belonging 
to  the  National  Tuberculosis  Council  to  be  used 
by  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1943, 
p.  2158.) 

337.  February  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
400,  providing  that  funds  received  from  p)ort  fees 
established  by  Decree-Law  No.  5  of  May  2,  1942, 
be  used  for  lighthouse  and  buoy  improvements. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1943,  p.  2786). 

338.  February  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  79, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending 
until  March  30,  1943,  the  time  allowed  under 
Resolution  No.  58  (see  Cuba  268,  Bulletin, 
February  1943)  for  the  declaration  of  iron  and 
steel  materials  covered  by  Decree  No.  1324  (see 
Cuba  151,  Bulletin,  August  1942)  and  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  19  (see  Cuba  190c’,  Bulletin,  January 
1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  10,  1943,  p. 
2335.) 

339.  February  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
396,  fixing  sugar  production  for  1943.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  10,  1943,  p.  2401.) 
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340.  February  12,  1943.  Resolution  No.  651, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  issued  under  authority  of 
Decree  No.  1859  (see  Cuba  183,  Bulletin,  Octo¬ 
ber  1942),  regulating  sugar  workers’  wages  for 
1943  incismuch  as  the  sugar  industry  is  of  vital 
economic  importance.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February 

15.1943,  p.  2591.) 

341.  Feburary  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  80, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Control,  fixing 
bread  prices  in  the  Province  of  Oriente.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  16,  1943,  p.  2722.) 

342.  February  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  81, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  sales 
prices  for  iron  dowels.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February 

16.1943,  p.  2722.) 

343.  February  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  82, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
sales  prices  for  peanut  flour.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  17,  1943,  p.  2783.) 

344.  February  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  83, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
prices  for  milk  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  17,  1943,  p.  2783.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

63.  December  30,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
690,  placing  under  government  control  the  real 
and  piersonal  propierty  of  a  sp)ecified  German 
business  firm.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  2,  1943.) 

64.  December  30,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
695,  giving  regulatory  force  to  measures  and 
orders  dictated  by  the  commissions  or  other 
organisms  established  by  the  Executive  Power 
under  authority  of  specified  laws,  including  Law 
Xo.  16  of  June  23,  1942  (see  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  41a,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  2,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

41.  {Registro  Oficial,  October  22,  1942.) 

44a.  November  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
Xo.  1824,  authorizing  the  General  Monopoly 
Office  {Direccion  General  de  Estancos)  to  acquire 
foreign  elaborated  tobacco,  and  fixing  retail 
prices  for  the  sale  of  impiorted  cigarettes,  in  order 
to  prevent  spieculation  on  account  of  present  im¬ 
portation  difficulties.  {Registro  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1942.) 

el  SALVADOR 

45a.  November  23,  1942.  Legislative  Decree 
Xo.  84,  changing  tariffs  on  spiecified  products 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  30, 1942.) 


50.  December  22,  1942.  Legislative  Decree 

No.  112,  levying  a  5  piercent  surcharge  on  the  cost 
of  all  merchandise  imported  after  January  1,  1943, 
in  order  to  cover  unforeseen  expienses  incurred 
because  of  present  abnormal  conditions.  {Diario 
O^j'a/,  January  5,  1943.) 

51.  December  23,  1942.  Bulletin,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  announcing  that  for  the  pDeriod 
December  24,  1942-January  4,  1943  a  general 
export  license  has  been  granted  for  all  natural  and 
manufactured  products  and  piermits  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  except  for  spiecified  exceptions  (rubber 
products,  woven  bags,  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  machinery,  metal  and  iron 
objects).  {Diario  O/fcia/,  January  5,  1943.) 

52.  January  16,  1943.  Correction  of  Bulletin 
No.  4,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  Public  Credit, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  iron  and  steel  products.  (See  El  Salvador 
37  and  49,  Bulletin,  January  and  March  1943 
respiectively.)  {Diario  Oficial,  January  21,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

59.  January  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3037,  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  international 
trade  by  establishing  a  law  for  the  receiving  and 
shipment  of  merchandise  in  bond.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  January  27,  1943,  as  corrected 
January  29,  1943.) 

60.  January  23,  1943.  Presidential  Order  estab¬ 
lishing  a  commission  to  prepare  the  national  plan 
for  economic  mobilization.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  February  4,  1943.) 

61.  January  29,  1943.  Announcement  that  the 
customs  surcharge  of  100  piercent  applicable  to 
vegetable  lards  and  fats  originating  in  or  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Honduras  has  been  removed  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  (Guatemalan  Customs 
Circular  No.  574,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  February  27,  1943.) 

HAITI 

21a.  January  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
102,  authorizing  bakers  to  use  15  percent  com  or 
yuca  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  rolls,  in  order  to 
utilize  native  products  during  wartime  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  {Le  Moniteur,  January 
19, 1942.) 

45o.  June  22,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  163, 
making  it  obligatory  for  bakers  to  use  15  percent 
corn  or  yuca  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  rolls. 
(See  21a  above.)  {Le  Moniteur,  June  25,  1942.) 

536.  September  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.214, 
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regulating  commerce  and  trade  in  vetiver.  {Le 
.Moniteur,  October  8,  1942.) 

55a.  October  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
218,  creating  an  aviation  corps  in  the  Haitian 
Guard.  (Le  Moniteur,  October  19,  1942.) 

56a  October  22,  1942.  Communique,  Treasury 
Department,  advising  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic  decided  to  reduce  to  S50  the  amount 
of  U.  S.  currency,  or  its  equivalent  in  any  other 
foreign  money,  that  travelers  are  authorized  to 
carry  with  them  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
country.  (See  Haiti  46,  Bulletin,  November 
1942.)  (Ac  Moniteur,  October  22,  1942.) 

57a.  (Correction)  November  17,  1942.  (Le 

Moniteur,  November  19,  1942.) 

576.  October  30,  1942.  Deciee-Law  No.  223, 
i-egulating  the  cutting  and  exportation  of  sisal  or 
henequen.  (Le  Moniteur,  November  5,  1942.) 
57c.  November  6,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

224,  prescribing  measures  regulating  coastwise 
shipping  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  passengers 
and  merchandise.  (Le  Moniteur,  November  9, 
1942.) 

58.  (Correction)  Presidential  proclamation.  (Le 
Moniteur,  November  12,  1942.) 

58a.  November  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

225,  amending  Executive  Decree  No.  1 36  of  May 
16, 1942  (see  Haiti  43,  Bulletin,  September  1942), 
in  regard  to  the  requisition  of  property  for  national 
defense  requirements.  (Le  Moniteur,  November 
12,  1942.) 

586.  November  20,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

228,  amending  the  Decree-Law  of  June  24,  1940, 
in  regard  to  hnes  impiosed  on  individuals,  associa¬ 
tions,  or  comfianies  engaged  in  banking  opierations, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  war  only  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  may  engage  in  such  opera¬ 
tions  (see  Haiti  22,  Buli.etin,  May  1942).  (Le 
Moniteur,  November  23,  1942.) 

58c.  November  24, 1942.  Communiqu6,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Elconomy, 
listing  articles  on  which  reexportation  is  prohib¬ 
ited.  (See  Haiti  37,  47,  and  49,  Bulletin,  July, 
November,  December  1942.)  (Le  Moniteur,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1942.) 

60.  November  25,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  234, 
authorizing  bakers  to  use  15  percent  of  corn, 
yuca,  or  banana  flour  with  wheat  flour  in  the 
manufacture  of  rolls  and  bread.  (See  also  21a  and 
45a  above.)  (Le  Moniteur,  December  3,  1942.) 

61.  November  25,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

229,  prescribing  measures  for  the  control  of  stocks 


of  merchandise.  (Le  Moniteur,  November  26, 
1942.) 

62.  December  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
236,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  piertaining  to 
requisitioned  boats.  (Le  Moniteur,  December  7, 
1942.) 

63.  December  12,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
223,  allocating  8,050  gourdes  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  National  Economy  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  tire  and  petroleum  products 
distribution.  (Le  Moniteur,  December  14,  1942.) 

64.  December  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
241,  prescribing  special  procedures  to  be  applied 
in  expropriations  made  for  national  defense 
needs.  (See  Haiti  43,  Bulletin,  September  1942, 
and  58a  above.)  (Le  Moniteur,  December  21, 
1942.) 

65.  December  18,  1942.  Communique,  De¬ 

partment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy, 
listing  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (See  Haiti 
37,  4^,  and  49,  Bulietin,  July,  November, 
December  1942.)  (Le  Moniteur,  December  24, 
1942.) 

66.  December  18,  1942.  Communique,  De¬ 

partment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy, 
requiring  owners  of  automobiles  to  declare  all 
tires  in  their  possession  in  excess  of  five.  (It 
Moniteur,  December  24,  1942.) 

67.  December  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

225,  making  obligatory  the  use  of  15  piercent 
corn,  yuca,  or  banana  flour  in  the  manufacturr 
of  rolls.  (See  21a,  45a,  and  60  above.)  (Le 

Moniteur,  December  21,  1942.) 

68.  December  26,  1942.  Communique,  Df- 

partment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  proclaiming  the 
Haitian  Government’s  recognition  of  the  French 
National  Committee  established  in  London. 
(Le  Moniteur,  December  28,  1942.) 

69.  December  28,  1942.  Executive  Decree 

No.  243,  declaring  sisal  and  rubber  to  be  strategic 
products  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulatiom 
relative  to  their  cultivation.  (I^  Moniteur, 
December  28,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

21a.  November  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  56,  breaking  relations  with  the  V’ichy  Govern¬ 
ment.  (La  Gaceta,  November  16,  1942.) 

22a.  November  21,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
No.  177,  establishing  a  committee  in  the  city  of 
San  Pedro  Sula  to  handle  gasoline  and  Diesel  oil 
rationing  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Republic. 
(La  Gaceta,  January  22,  1943.) 
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22b.  November  25,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
No.  182,  establishing  a  committee  in  Tegucigalpa 
to  handle  getsoline,  kerosene,  and  Diesel  oil 
rationing  in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of 
the  Republic.  {La  Gaceta,  January  22,  1943.) 

'0.  January  5,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  20, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  56  breaking 
relations  with  Vichy,  Frtmce.  (See  21a,  above.) 
(La  Goerta,  January  14,  1943.) 

31.  January  14,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
30,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  55,  regu¬ 
lating  the  handling  of  ocean  freight.  (See  Hon¬ 
duras  19,  Bulletin,  February  1943.)  (La  Gaceta, 
January  20,  1943.) 

32.  January  26,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  reexpor¬ 
tation  of  natural  products  except  under  prior 
permit  from  the  Ministry;  effective  February  15, 
1943,  and  remaining  in  force  until  six  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  (Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  February  27,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

119a.  January  15,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
Organic  Army  and  Navy  Law,  changing  the 
designation  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  to  General  Staff  of  the  De  - 
partment  of  National  Defense.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  16,  1943.) 

125a.  January  20,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (See 
Mexico  44,  45,  46,  Bulletin,  September  1942; 
52,  88,  93,  Bulletin,  October  and  December 
1942  and  January  1943,  respectively;  82f,  84a, 
844,  and  107,  Bulletin,  March  1943;  and  113, 
Bulletin,  April  1943.)  (Diario  Oficial,  Tanu- 
ar>-  30,  1943.) 

127.  January  25,  1943.  Law  regulating  the 
carrying  of  firearms.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
13,  1943.) 

128.  January  25,  1943.  Regulation  of  physical- 
military  training  for  the  civilian  population. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  13,  1943.) 

129.  January  27,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (See 
125a  above  and  previous  references  noted  therein.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  6,  1943.) 


130.  January  27,  1943.  Provisional  regulation 
of  the  Regional  Guards,  created  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  public  security  and  conserving 
internal  pieace  and  order.  Effective  on  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1943.) 

131.  January  28,  1943.  Decree  prescribing 

measures  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  shipping 
space  in  coastwise  shipping  between  Gulf  ports 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  the  order 
of  preference  being  food,  fuel,  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  and  other  products.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  19, 1943.) 

132.  February  3,  1943.  Order,  Department  of 
National  Economy,  freezing  stocks  of  hides  and 
viscera  of  beef  cattle  slaughtered  in  specified 
towns  in  the  State  of  Mexico.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  15, 1943.) 

133.  February  10,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (See  129 
and  125a  above  and  previous  references  noted 
therein.)  (Diario  Oficial,  February  15,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

29.  November  28,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
approving  a  contract  signed  by  the  Government 
and  certain  Nicaraguan  citizens  for  exploiting 
wild  rubber  trees  in  the  Department  of  Matagalpa 
and  Boaco.  (La  Gaceta,  December  7,  1942.) 

30.  December  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
798,  authorizing  the  Municipality  of  Le6n  to 
promote  an  open  meeting  on  December  7  as  an 
expression  of  national  reprobation  of  despotism, 
homage  to  those  who  have  fallen  fighting  for  world 
freedom,  and  faith  in  final  victory.  (La  Gaceta, 
December  5, 1942.) 

31.  December  15,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No. 
30,  levying  certain  extraordinary  taxes  as  an 
emergency  measure,  since  because  of  the  present 
war  and  lack  of  foreign  vessels  customs  entries 
have  fallen  off  considerably.  (La  Gaceta,  Decem¬ 
ber  18, 1942.) 

PANAMA 

49a.  November  24,  1942.  Decree  No.  281, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  39  of  September  16, 
1942  (see  Panama  35,  Bulletin,  February  1943), 
in  reference  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  29,  1942.) 

54.  (Gaceta  0/5«'a/,  January  8,  1943.) 
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55.  December  31,  1942.  Resolution  No.  21, 
Office  of  Price  Control,  establishing  ceiling  prices 
for  food  pastes  for  the  p)eriod  January  1,  1943- 
March  31, 1943.  {Gaceta  O/cjW,  J2muary  5, 1943.) 

56.  January  4,  1943.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  1,  dispensing  with  the  presidential  election 
and  authorizing,  in  view  of  present  unsettled 
conditions  and  the  many  problems  created  by  the 
war,  the  continuance  of  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la 
Guardia  as  President  of  the  Republic.  {Gaceta 
Ofaial,  January  23,  1943.) 

57.  January  6,  1943.  Decree  No.  20,  Office  of 
Price  Cxjntrol,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  ice  in 
Col6n.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  13,  1943.) 

58.  January  15,  1943.  Decree  No.  21,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  amending  Decree  No.  16  of 
November  30,  1942  (see  Panama  50,  Bulletin, 
April  1943),  and  fixing  a  ceiling  price  for  shelled 
corn.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  January  20,  1943.) 

59.  January  22,  1943.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  9,  congratulating  Chile  on  having  broken 
relations  with  the  Axis.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

242.  September  — ,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 
14,459,  facilitating  the  payment  of  overdue  real- 
estate  taxes  on  rural  properties  by  providing  for 
part  payment  in  bond  coupxins,  in  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  national  economy.  (£Y 
Pais,  Asunci6n,  October  1,  1942.) 

24j.  September  30,  1942.  Decree  No.  14,830, 
regulating  the  publication  and  broadcasting  of 
news  within  the  country.  {El  Pais,  Asunci6n, 
October  6,  1942.) 

28.  January  25,  1943.  Decree  No.  16,732, 
establishing  a  commission  charged  with  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  medicines,  drugs, 
and  pharmaceutical  spiecialties.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  February  27,  1943.) 

PERU 

29|.  August  23,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  declar¬ 
ing  Peru’s  solidarity  with  Brazil  in  the  face  of 
recent  acts  of  aggression  by  Axis  submarines. 
{El  Peruano,  December  4,  1942.) 

41a.  October  15, 1942.  Supireme  Decree  No.  25, 
setting  forth  the  constitution  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  (£/  Peruano,  November  30,  1942.) 

50a.  November  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1267, 
Ministry  of  the  Navy  and  Aviation,  creating  a 
technical  board  for  the  coordination  of  radio 
communications  between  the  Navy  and  Air 


Force  services.  {El  Peruano,  November  23,  1942.) 

53.  (Correction)  Supreme  Decree.  {El  Peruano, 
November  23,  1942.) 

54.  {El  Peruano,  November  23,  1942.) 

54a.  November  20,  1942.  Supreme  Decree 

prohibiting  the  sale  and  transfer  of  motor  vehicles 
without  a  pjermit  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
{El  Peruano,  November  23,  1942.) 

55.  Supreme  Resolution  No.  951.  {El  Peruano, 
November  30,  1942.) 

UNITED  STATES 

336.  February  8,  1943.  Petroleum  Regulation 
No.  1,  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  issuing 
directions  with  respiect  to  the  delivery  or  receipt 
of  pjetroleum  by  or  to  any  pierson  engaged  in  the  pie- 
troleum  industry,  in  order  to  promote  the  national 
defense  and  to  provide  adequate  pietroleum  supi- 
plies  for  military  and  other  essential  uses.  {Federal 
Register,  February  10,  1943.) 

337.  February  9,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9301,  establishing  a  minimum  wartime  work 
week  of  forty-eight  hours  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  {Federal  Register,  February  11,  1943.) 

338.  February  10,  1943.  Joint  Order,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Board  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare,  clarifying  their  respective  functions  and 
respionsibilities  in  regard  to  Government  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  war 
effort  and  civilian  economy.  {Federal  Register, 
February  12,  1943.) 

339.  February  15,  1943.  Food  Directive  3, 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  delegating 
authority  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
with  respect  to  food  rationing.  {Federal  Register, 
February  16,  1943.) 

340.  February  17,  1943.  General  Ration  Order 
No.  6,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  giving 
instructions  regarding  the  issuance  and  use  of 
War  Ration  Book  Two  (for  canned  goods,  meat, 
butter  and  other  fats,  and  cheese).  {Federal 
Register,  February  19,  1943.) 

341.  February  19,  1943.  Public  Law  No.  1 
(78th  Congress),  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  $210,000,000  for  the  United  States  Navy  for 
additional  ship  repair  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpioses. 

342.  February  20,  1943.  Food  Directive  No.  5, 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  delegating 
authority  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
with  respiect  to  rationing  control  over  pwocessed 
foods  and  defining  the  latter.  {Federal  Register, 
February  23,  1943.) 
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343.  February  23,  1943.  Presidential  Procla¬ 
mation  No.  2576,  with  respect  to  the  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  Campaign  of  1943.  {Federal  Register, 
February  25,  1943.) 

344.  February  26,  1943.  General  Order  No.  31 , 
War  Shipping  Administration,  relative  to  the 
deferment  of  personnel  registered  for  Selective 
Service  aboard  American,  Panamanian,  and 
Honduran  flag  merchant  vessels,  owned  by  or 
under  charter  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion.  {Federal  Register,  March  6,  1943.) 

345.  February  27,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

I  9306,  ordering  the  relinquishment  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  of  possession  of  the  plants  of 
Triumph  Explosives,  Inc.,  Elkton,  Maryland  (see 

j  United  States  262,  Bulletin,  January  1943). 
i  {Federal  Register,  March  2,  1943.) 

I  URUGUAY 

j  54<j.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  of  control  of  United  States 
I  currency.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  Septem- 
!  berll,  1942.) 

74fl.  August  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  holding  of  United  States  currency  by 
,  banks,  banking  and  money-exchange  establish¬ 
ments,  and  individuals,  and  clarifying  the  decree  of 
June  18,  1942,  in  regard  to  such  currency  (see  54a 
J  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  September  11,  1942.) 

80fl.  August  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  de- 
i  daring  Uruguay’s  solidarity  with  the  Government 
of  Brazil  and  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  to  adopt,  in  cooperation  with  Brazilian 
military  authorities,  measures  for  a  more  efficient 
common  defense  against  possible  aggression. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  28,  1942.) 

82i.  August  31,  1942.  Executive  Resolution 
j  So.  4483,  extending  for  three  months  the  accele¬ 
rated  study  courses  for  merchant  pilots  and  pre¬ 
scribing  other  measures  pertaining  thereto.  (See 
Uruguay  19,  Bulletin,  August  1942.)  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  21,  1942.) 

82}.  August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
I  1735,  charging  a  special  commission  with  the  duty 
of  studying  and  formulating  the  regulation  of 
Decree-Law  No.  1689  of  July  16,  1942,  on  the 
establishment  of  security  zones  (see  Uruguay  60a, 
Bulletin,  January  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1942.) 

I;  82}.  September  9,  1942.  Executive  Resolution 

No.  329/942,  authorizing  the  tempiorary  expiorta- 
tion  to  Argentina  of  burlap  bags  destined  for  use 
in  packing  products  authorized  for  importation 


into  Uruguay.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  18, 
1942.) 

83.  (Correction)  September  11,  1942.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1175/941,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  prices  for  apples.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  16,  1942.) 

83j.  September  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1190/42,  assigning  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Coordination  Committee  the  duties  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fuel  Rationing  Committee  and  centraliz¬ 
ing  activities  fiertaining  to  fuel  rationing.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  19, 1942.) 

83j.  September  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  680/942,  prescribing  measures  to  make  more 
effective  the  control  established  over  structural 
iron  by  the  Decree  of  March  27,  1 942  (see  Uru¬ 
guay  23,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  16, 1942.) 

83ao.  September  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree 
No.  700/40,  broadening  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  December  12,  1941  (see  Uruguay  3, 
Bulletin,  April  1942),  in  special  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  dividends  accruing  in  national 
business  firms  to  shareholders  who  are  considered 
to  be  connected  with  Axis  or  Axis-dominated 
countries.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  19,  1942.) 

84.  Presidential  Decree  No.  694/942.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  22,  1942.) 

84].  September  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1080/942,  establishing  a  commission  for  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  fiertaining  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  23, 
1942.) 

100a.  November  20,  1942.  Decree  fixing  the 
price  of  milk.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  17, 1942.) 

1006.  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1025/942,  adding  tea  to  the  list  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  (Diario  O^cia/,  December  7, 1942.) 
100c.  December  3,  1942.  Resolution,  No.  1515/ 
942,  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor,  approving 
measures  proposed  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Coordination  Committee  relative  to  the  rationing 
and  distribution  of  gasoline  and  other  fuel. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  10,  1942.) 
lOOi/.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1616/942,  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
structural  iron  of  smaller  diameter.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  12,  1942.) 

100c.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1175/942,  fixing  prices  for  apples  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  12,  1942.) 
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lOO/.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1175/942,  fixing  the  price  of  imjXDrted 
bananas.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  12,  1942.) 

100^.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1616/942,  fixing  prices  for  iron  sections, 
sheets,  and  wire  nails.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1942.) 

lOOA.  December  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17276/36,  making  further  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  milk,  which  was  fixed  by  the  decree 
of  November  20,  1942  (see  100a  above).  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  17,  1942.) 

100;.  December  11,  1942.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  1649/42,  designating  a  mission  to  study  in 
Chile  the  legislation  of  that  country  with  reference 
to  the  supply  and  control  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  17,  1942.) 

101.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1025/942.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  24,  1942.) 

102.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1659/942.  {Diarin 
Oficial,  December  24,  1942.) 

103.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  442/940,  reducing  by  50  percent  for  the 
year  1943  the  license  fees  for  owners  of  busses, 
due  to  the  motor  fuel  shortage.  {Diario  Oficial, 
December  26,  1942.) 

104.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1605/942,  authorizing  the  acquisition  by 
the  ANCAP  (National  Fuel,  Alcohol  and  Cement 
Administration)  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  charcoal 
for  use  in  gasogenes.  {Diario  Oficial,  December 
30,  1942.) 

105.  December  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

587/942,  approving  the  agreement  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay  regarding  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  1941-42  and  1942-43  wool  clips. 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  60, 
Bulletin,  February  1943.)  {Diario  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1943.) 

106.  December  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1250/941,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
gasoline.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

107.  December  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1635/942,  prescribing  measures  for  controlling 
the  distribution  and  utilization  of  liquid  fuel 
derived  from  petroleum  and  repealing  the  decree 
of  .September  11,  1942  (see  83j  above).  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

108.  December  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  411/942,  requiring  sugar  importers  and 
refiners  to  reserve  10  percent  of  their  stocks  for 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor,  to  be  dis¬ 


posed  of  by  that  Ministry  to  public  organizations 
and  commercial  firms  who  encounter  difficulties  ^ 

in  obtaining  sugar.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  2,  ^ 

1943.)  f 

109.  December  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  J 

No.  1080/942,  amending  the  decree  of  November 

20,  1942  (see  Uruguay  100,  Bulletin,  March 
1943),  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pages  allowed  ' 

for  daily  newspaper  editions.  {Diario  Oficid,  ^ 

January  2,  1943.)  * 

110.  December  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ^ 

No.  1690/42,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  j 

388/942  of  April  10,  1942  (see  Uruguay  236, 
Bulletin,  November  1942),  in  regard  to  time  ' 

schedules  of  theatrical  performances.  {Diario  * 

Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

( 

VENEZUELA  ( 

8~.  January  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1,  Treat-  ^ 
ury  Department,  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Office  ‘ 

of  Import  Control  and  of  the  Coordinator  of  Ship-  * 

ments  in  the  United  States  by  providing  that  the  ' 

shipping  manifests  required  by  Article  57  of  the  * 

Customs  Law  be  made  out  in  quadruplicate  so  ' 

that  Venezuelan  consub  in  the  United  States  can  ^ 

send  a  copy  to  the  Coordinator  of  Shipments  and 
consuls  in  other  countries  can  send  a  copy  direct  to 
the  Office  of  Import  Control.  {Gaceta  Oficid, 
January  5,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

7o.  March  11,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
regarding  health  and  sanitation  projects  in  the 
Amazon  Valley.  (Mentioned  in  Di&rio  Oficid, 

Brazil,  May  23,  1942.) 

12a.  April  6,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  in  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bd- 
lelin.  United  States  Department  of  State,  April  11, 

1942.) 

15a.  April  30,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  services  of  nationals 
of  one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  February  20,  1943.) 

17a.  May  18,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bd- 
lelin.  United  States  Department  of  State,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1943.) 
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\ib.  May  27,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  India  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bul¬ 
letin,  United  States  Department  of  State,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1943.) 

19«.  June  11,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States  regarding  the  services  of  na¬ 
tionals  of  one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
other  country.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Februtuy  20,  1943.) 

24a.  July  2,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 

Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one 
country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country. 
(Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  20,  1 943.) 

25a.  July  8,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 

Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States  regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one 
country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country. 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  20, 1943.) 

31a.  July  18,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bul¬ 
letin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  20,  1943.) 

36a.  August  4,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bul¬ 
letin,  United  States  Department  of  State,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1943.) 

60a.  November  30,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States 
concerning  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
certain  roads  and  communication  routes  which 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  transportation  of 
provisions  and  for  other  purposes  to  facilitate  the 
war  effort.  {Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince,  January 
6,  1943.) 

63a.  December  24,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Norway  and  the  United 
States  regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one 
country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country. 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  20,  1943.) 

64a.  January  5,  1943.  Adherence  of  Peru  to  the 
Declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy- 


controlled  territory  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  64,  66,  and  67,  Bulletin,  April 
1943).  (Announcement,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  of  Peru,  El  Comercio,  Lima,  January  7, 
1943.) 

бба.  January  6,  1943.  Adherence  of  Haiti  to 
the  Declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propjerty  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  64a  above  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {Le  Matin,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  January  8,  1943.) 

ббб.  January  8,  1943.  Adherence  of  Panama 
to  the  declaration  by  certain  of  the  United 
Nations  regarding  forced  transfers  of  prop>erty 
in  enemy-controlled  territory  (see  66a  above  and 
other  references  noted  therein).  (Executive  Reso¬ 
lution,  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  Panama,  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1943.) 

68a.  January  11,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  Selective  Train¬ 
ing  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to 
Cuban  nationals  in  the  United  States,  and  recip¬ 
rocal  treatment  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba. 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  13,  1943.) 

69a.  January  19, 1943.  Adherence  of  Nicaragua 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propierty  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  666  above  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {La  Prensa,  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  January  20,  1943.) 

71a.  January  27,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Poland  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  {Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  February  20, 
1943.) 

73.  February  6, 1943.  Adherence  of  Brazil  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942; 
20a,  206,  and  55,  Bulletin,  January  1943;  and 
65,  Bulletin,  April  1943.)  {Boletim  No.  232, 
Servigo  de  Informagoes,  Ministdrio  das  Relagoes 
Exteriores,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  February  12,  1943.) 

74.  February  8,  1943,  Adherence  of  Peru  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  {Bulletin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  February  13,  1943.) 

75.  February  18,  1943,  Agreement  between  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corpxtration  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru  providing  for  an  air  transportation 
network  to  facilitate  the  rubber  program.  Supple- 
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mentary  to  the  rubber  agreement  of  April  23, 

1942,  between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  the 
United  States  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  14,  Bulletin,  July  1942).  (Bulletin, 
United  States  Depiartment  of  State,  February  20, 

1943. ) 

76.  February  19,  1943.  Establishment  of  a 
Colombian-American  Commission  chtu'ged  with 
the  direction  of  general  policy  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  rubber  in  Colombia,  announced 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 
(Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
February  20,  1943.) 


77.  March  2,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Chile  on 
the  principles  of  mutual  aid  applicable  to  the 
common  defense  of  the  American  continent,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  (Press  Releast 
No.  91,  United  States  Department  of  Stale, 
March  2, 1943.) 

78.  March  2,  1943.  Agreement  between  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Great  Britain,  under  the  terms  of 
which  Argentina  will  supply  arms,  munitions, 
and  other  war  materials  to  Great  Britain,  (.^>a 
I'ork  Times,  March  3,  1943.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Postponement  oj  the  Ninth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  meeting  in  regular  session  on 
January  6,  1943,  approved  a  suggestion 
offered  by  the  representative  of  Colombia 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  that 
country,  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  The  Conference  was  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  to  meet  in  Bogota  at  the 
end  of  1943  or  at  the  beginning  of  1944, 
but  in  view  of  the  present  world  emer¬ 
gency,  the  uncertainties  involved  in  fixing 
a  date  at  this  time,  and  the  advisability 
of  awaiting  future  developments  before 
setting  the  date,  the  suggestion  for  post¬ 
ponement  was  submitted  and  received  the 
Board’s  unanimous  approval. 


Inter-American  University 

\t  the  Governing  Board’s  regular  session 
of  March  3,  1943,  the  special  committee 
of  Board  members,  appointed  to  study 


the  establishment  of  an  Inter- American 
University,  submitted  its  report.  The 
founding  of  such  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  expressive  of  the  unity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  is  a  matter  that  has  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  educators  throughout  the 
continent  and  the  plan  took  form  at  both 
the  Third  and  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congresses  in  resolutions  recom¬ 
mending  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
American  University  at  Panama.  Acting 
upon  the  report  submitted  by  its  special 
committee,  the  Governing  Board  approved 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas:  The  Third  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  the  establishment  at  Panama  of  an  Inter- 
American  University; 

The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  appropriate  entities, 
study  the  most  adequate  measures  to  create  and 
support  in  Panama  an  autonomous  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  University  or  center  of  higher  studies  for 
{XMtgraduate  students  and  summer  courses;  and 

The  Government  of  Panama  had  decided  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of 
such  university  in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  its  appreciation  of  the  important 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  Panama,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  assurance  of  the  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Ptm  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  in  the  furtherance  of  this  great  edu¬ 
cational  enterprise. 

2.  To  urge  the  Governments,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  to  coofierate  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  they  may  deem  appropriate,  in  assuring 
the  success  of  this  important  undertaking. 

Regulation  oj  Inter-American 
Automotive  Traffic 

.\nother  report  brought  to  the  Governing 
Board’s  attention  at  the  March  3  meeting 
was  submitted  by  the  special  committee 
designated  to  study  a  project  of  convention 
on  the  regulation  of  inter-American  auto¬ 
motive  traffic.  The  project  was  drafted  at 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Highway  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Second  Inter-AmericanTravel 
Congress,  held  concurrently  in  Mexico 
City  in  September  1941,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Con¬ 
gresses  contemplated  that  the  instrument 
should  be  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

In  considering  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  give  effect  to  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  special  committee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  divide  into  two  separate  con¬ 
ventions  those  articles  pertaining  to  the 
regulation  of  automotive  traffic  and  those 
having  to  do  with  the  temporary  importa¬ 
tion  of  vehicles.  The  committee  agreed 
that  while  both  refer  to  motor  vehicles, 
they  are  yet  distinct  in  that  one  pertains  to 
the  exercise  of  the  public  power  of  the 
State  and  the  other  concerns  matters 
of  fiscal  administration.  The  committee 
therefore  submitted  to  the  Governing 


Board’s  consideration  a  project  of  con¬ 
vention  on  the  regulation  of  inter- American 
automotive  traffic,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  original  draft,  and  reported  that  it 
was  giving  further  consideration  to  the 
articles  relating  to  the  temporary  impor¬ 
tation  of  vehicles  and  would  submit  a  draft 
convention  on  the  subject  at  a  later  date. 
As  a  result  of  the  committee’s  report,  the 
Board  approved  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations:  (1)  That  the  Director  General  be 
requested  to  transmit  the  project  of  con¬ 
vention  on  the  regulation  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  automotive  traffic  to  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  (2) 
that  the  Governments  be  asked  whether  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  them  to  authorize 
their  respective  representatives  on  the 
Governing  Board  to  sign  the  convention; 
and  (3)  that  Thursday,  July  1,  1943,  be 
fixed  as  the  date  on  which  the  convention 
shall  be  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Tenth  Anniversary  oJ  the  Inter-American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1943  the  Inter- American  Commercial 
Arbitration  Commission  will  complete  its 
first  decade  of  service  in  the  interests  of 
inter- American  trade,  the  Governing  Board 
resolved: 

1.  To  extend  cordial  cong^ratulations  to  the 
Inter- American  Commercial  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  valuable  contributions  it  has  made 
in  promoting  the  arbitral  settlement  of  disputes  in 
inter-American  trade. 

2.  To  urge  commercial  associations  throughout 
the  American  Continent  to  support  the  principle 
of  commercial  arbitration,  and  to  encourage  its 
adoption  in  inter-American  conunercial  relations. 

3.  To  recommend  that  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  adopt  the 
necessary  legislation  to  make  possible  the  effective 
application  of  the  principles  of  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes. 
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Latin  American  Legations  raised 
to  Embassy  rank 

On  March  23,  1943,  announcements  were 
made  by  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  United  States  that  arrangements 
had  been  completed  whereby  the  Legations 
maintained  by  the  first  seven  of  those 
countries  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Legations  of  the  United  States  in  those 
countries  would  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Embassy,  The  change  in  status  will 
become  effective  with  respect  to  each 
diplomatic  mission  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  letters  of  credence  of  the  first  Am¬ 
bassador  to  become  chief  of  that  mission. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  ail  the  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  of  the  twenty  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  in  the  U  nited  States,  and  all 
United  States  diplo-^atic  missions  to  the 
other  American  republics,  will  hereafter 
be  embassies.  This  not  only  signifies  the 
steady  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  culture,  and  commerce  among 
the  nations  of  the  Americas,  but  also 
gives  formal  recognition  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  juridical  equality  that 
governs  their  mutual  relations. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Honduras 

On  December  5,  1942,  General  Tiburcio 
Cartas  A.,  President  of  Honduras,  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  Congress.  He  first 
welcomed  the  new  Congress,  elected  for  the 
1942-8  term.  His  message  dealt  primarily 
with  world  affairs  since  December  7,  1941, 
and  with  the  steps  taken  by  Honduras  to 
meet  the  present  situation.  He  discussed 
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the  war  at  length,  pointing  out  that  the  con¬ 
flict  has  become  a  war  of  unlimited  radius, 
affecting  the  entire  world.  Gen.  Carias 
stressed  the  point  that  the  war  will  not 
be  won  by  soldiers  alone  but  that  it  is  a 
struggle  in  which  intellectuals,  laborers, 
farmers,  and  women  all  have  a  part  to 
play.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  Honduras  has 
been  contributing  to  the  war  effort  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  and  the  Government’s 
foreign  policy  has  been  based  on  a  firm 
desire  for  cooperation  and  solidarity  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
American  continent. 

Gen.  Carias  went  on  to  mention  the  war’s 
direct  effects  on  Honduras.  Customs  fees 
have  fallen  off  greatly  since  increased 
freight  rates  and  lack  of  shipping  have 
caused  a  decline  in  imports  and  exports. 
When  President  Carias  came  into  office 
in  1933  the  country’s  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  was  precarious.  Income 
later  increased,  thanks  to  foreign  influence; 
and  since  the  first  day  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration — in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
banana  crops,  civil  war,  and  floods — 
economic  stability  has  been  maintained. 
\  program  of  public  works  has  been 
adopted,  thereby  providing  employment 
for  the  proletariat  and  increasing  industry. 
The  war  has  delayed  the  program;  but, 
nevertheless,  obligations  have  been  met 
and  public  works  advanced. 

The  President  referred  to  the  United 
States’  cooperation,  which  has  meant  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  country’s  sanitary, 
agricultural,  highway,  and  military  prob¬ 
lems  and  has  also  enabled  Hondurans  to 
study  in  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Carlas  mentioned  various  activities 
commemoratine;  the  centenary  of  Mora- 
z&n’s  death. 
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The  President’s  message  ended  on  a  note 
of  optimism  and  confidence.  He  said: 

That  the  country’s  position  is  a  difficult  one 
cannot  be  denied;  but  we  are  ready  to  prove  that 
we  Hondurans  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  level 
of  thore  other  nations  which,  with  sincerity, 
disinterestedness,  and  patriotism,  are  fighting  for 
their  rights  as  sovereign  nations,  enduring  the  pri¬ 
vations  incident  to  that  struggle,  and  awaiting 
triumph  with  irrevocable  faith. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Bolivia 

The  President  of  Bolivia,  General  Enrique 
Penaranda,  read  his  annual  message  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  National  Congress 
on  August  6,  1942.  His  report  covered 
the  Executive  Power’s  activity  for  the  year 
August  1941 -August  1942  and  summar¬ 
ized  the  work  of  the  various  ministries. 

The  President  began  by  saying  that  he 
considered  the  Government’s  most  im¬ 
portant  work  during  the  year  in  review  to 
be  the  establishment  of  Bolivia’s  position 
in  the  world  conflict  by  pledging  her 
support  on  the  side  of  the  democratic 
nations.  The  Government  feels,  he  said, 
that  the  United  Nations  are  today  defend¬ 
ing  on  the  battlefield  those  ideals  which 
Bolivia  has  always  encouraged.  He  sol¬ 
emnly  promised  that  Bolivia  would  fulfill 
her  obligations  to  the  Continent  and  to  the 
world  and  that  in  so  doing  she  would  be 
protecting  her  own  destiny.  He  said  that 
Bolivia  was  ready  to  place  all  her  natural 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  return  she  was  asking  suffi¬ 
cient  collaboration  to  develop  those  re¬ 
sources  and  the  establishment  of  fairer 
economic  relations  with  those  nations. 

In  discussing  foreign  affairs  the  President 
said  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was 
Japan’s  act  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States.  On  December  10, 1941,  the 
Bolivian  Government  proclaimed  its  soli- 
daritv  with  the  American  nations  that  had 


declared  war  on  Japan.  Later,  after  the 
Rio  Conference,  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  with  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy. 
President  Penaranda  referred  briefly  to 
Bolivia’s  part  in  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  Also  of  great 
importance  in  Bolivia’s  foreign  policy  were 
various  instruments  signed  with  other 
countries  or  their  nationals.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  agreement  whereby  the 
Bolivian  Government  purchased  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  all  that  company’s 
records  and  plans  for  work  in  Bolivia  (see 
Bulletin,  June  1942).  Important  treaties 
were  also  signed  with  Argentina  and 
Chile  (see  Bulletin,  June  and  December 
1942). 

Turning  to  the  Ministry  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Justice,  and  Immigration,  General 
Penaranda  reported  that  his  trips  to 
various  provinces  had  revealed  an  excel¬ 
lent  spirit  even  in  the  far  distant  regions 
of  the  nation.  The  President  mentioned 
the  state  of  siege,  declared  January  10, 
1942,  and  said  it  would  be  the  object  of  a 
special  message.  On  April  13,  1942,  a 
Presidential  Decree  on  security  of  the 
State  was  issued  to  prevent  occurrences 
that  might  jeopardize  social  tranquility. 
The  Decree  was  not  properly  applied  and 
would,  therefore,  be  suspended  shortly. 
Another  project  mentioned  was  the  reform 
of  the  electoral  system.  A  law  of  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1941,  reorganized  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  since  been  functioning 
satisfactorily  and  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  rest  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
government  activity  today  is  that  of 
national  defense.  In  Bolivia  an  extensive 
building  program  has  been  undertaken  to 
meet  present  and  future  military  needs. 
The  acquisition  of  war  materials  has  also 
been  a  principal  preoccupation.  The 
Armv  alreadv  has  a  number  of  motorized 
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units  and  is  being  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  modern  warfare.  The  Government  has 
tried  to  offer  full  cooperation  to  outstand¬ 
ing  officers  by  helping  them  to  improve 
themselves  through  study  in  foreign  mili- 
tar\’  institutions.  Special  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  premilitary  instruction. 
Today  the  Army  constitutes  the  strongest 
guaranty  of  constitutional  order. 

The  President’s  report  on  activity  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Statistics, 
though  brief,  was  very  significant.  The 
national  budget  for  1942  was  approved 
January  16,  1942;  and  in  May  a  supple¬ 
mentary  budget  was  approved,  made  up 
of  the  1941  surplus  and  the  larger  income 
for  the  period  in  question.  The  entire 
budget  for  1942  totaled  1,010,803,318 
bolivianos.  The  principal  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  was,  as  previously,  from  taxes  on 
mineral  exports.  It  was  hoped  that  in 
1942  they  would  amount  to  approximately 
500,000,000  bolivianos,  or  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  revenue.  Fees  and 
taxes  on  the  exportation  of  wolframite 
(tungsten  ore)  were  expected  to  reach 
58,000,000  bolivianos  and  taxes  on  other 
exports  120,000,000  bolivianos,  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  revenue.  The  total 
budget  for  expenses  had  been  broken 
down  into  500,281,419  bolivianos  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  and  510,526,899  for  gen¬ 
eral  expenses. 

The  rate  of  exchange  was  stablized  at  46 
bolivianos  to  the  dollar.  As  an  initial  step 
towards  the  reestablishment  of  the  State’s 
credit  the  Executive  Power  has  begun  the 
gradual  redemption  of  the  internal  debt 
and  plans  to  follow  the  same  policy  for  the 
external  debt  as  soon  as  the  country’s 
financial  possibilities  so  allow. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  was  founded  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  under  discussion,  and  its 
establishment  has  been  of  great  importance 
in  the  development  and  promotion  of 
national  production. 


Speeiking  next  of  national  economy  the 
President  advised  that  the  executive  piolicy 
in  that  field  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
immediate  problems  of  supply  and  on  the 
means  of  increasing  national  mineral 
and  petroleum  production.  The  war  has 
brought  about  an  upheaval  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  regime,  and  Bolivia  has  not  been 
able  to  avoid  its  consequences.  The  rise 
in  prices,  increasing  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  scarcity  of  certain  imported 
products  make  the  task  of  supplying  the 
public  more  difficult  every  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  within  certain  limitations,  it  has 
been  possible  to  maintain  and  in  some  cases 
increase  the  quantity  of  vital  imports. 
Mineral  exports  show  a  marked  increase. 
In  1943  wolframite  production  may  well 
amount  to  4,000  tons.  Exports  of  anti¬ 
mony,  lead,  and  steel  have  also  risen.  The 
petroleum  industry  is  entering  a  period  of 
real  prosperity. 

The  next  Ministry  dealt  with  was  that  of 
Agriculture,  Stock  Raising,  and  Coloni¬ 
zation.  That  department  was  recently 
created  and  began  to  function  in  March 
1 942.  In  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  valuable  work  has  been  initiated,  h 
special  commission  has  been  charged  with 
the  study  of  problems  relative  to  wheat  and 
flour,  and  a  new  law  will  soon  be  proposed 
which  is  intended  to  foster  production. 
A  study  has  been  made  classifying  the 
agrarian  zones  of  the  country  and  their 
productive  possibilities.  The  sum  of  700,- 
000  bolivianos  has  already  been  invested  in 
machinery  and  seeds.  The  program’s  aim 
is  to  mechanize  and  modernize  farming, 
develop  technicians,  and  facilitate  produc¬ 
tion  in  hitherto  barren  regions. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  and  Communication  for 
1942  was  included  100,000,000  boliviano? 
for  work  on  the  country’s  main  roadways. 
Construction  had  already  been  started  on 
a  number  of  these:  Sorata-Apola;  Oruro- 
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Potosi;  Oruro-Independencia;  San  An- 
tonio-Todos  Santos;  Uyuni-Ollague:  Co- 
chabamba-Chimore;  Tarija-Fortin  Cam- 
pero;  Valle  Grande-Lagunillas.  Building 
projects  already  under  way  included  the 
Sucre  Normal  School,  Tuberculosis  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Oruro,  Postal  and  Telegraph 
building,  and  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Santa  Cruz.  A  plan  was  being 
developed  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  La  Paz  for  each  of  the  ministries.  The 
railroad  building  program  also  progressed 
during  the  past  year;  and,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  communications 
services. 

Pursuant  to  its  desire  to  encourage  public 
education  that  Ministry’s  budget  was 
almost  double  the  one  for  1940.  Proposed 
educational  reforms  place  emphasis  on 
higher  education.  During  the  year  1941- 
1942  many  new  schools  were  opened, 
most  of  them  in  rural  communities. 

In  connection  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Social  Welfare,  and  Health,  Gen- 
[  eral  Penaranda  reported  that  a  project 
for  a  Labor  Code  had  been  drawn  up  and 
would  soon  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  adoption  of  the  Code  would  carry 
out  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program,  that  of  providing  the 
country  with  laws  that  follow  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  mcxlern  social  justice  and  applying 
them  to  the  specific  labor  problems  of 
Bolivia.  The  Social  Security  and  Sta¬ 
tistics  Bureau  has  concluded  interesting 
census  studies  which  will  form  a  basis  for 
various  social  reforms.  The  number  of 
children  cared  for  by  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Minors  in  La  Paz  has  increased 
20  percent. 

An  extended  program  for  economic 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  has 
been  undertaken  and  the  Bolivian  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Industrial,  Mining,  Agricultural, 
and  Highway  Development  created  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  scheme  presented  by  the 
American  Economic  Commission  that 
visited  Bolivia.  At  the  Rio  Conference 
the  Corporation  was  placed  on  a  practical 
footing  through  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  Undersecretary  of  State  Welles 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Bolivian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  agree¬ 
ment  provided  for  a  $25,000,000  loan. 

After  a  careful  study  of  Bolivia’s  economic 
needs  and  their  possible  solution  it  was 
decided  that  a  detailed  plan  should  be 
undertaken  by  stages.  The  visit  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  Economy 
to  the  United  States  resulted  in  several 
agreements  relative  to  obtaining  capital 
for  the  following:  $5,000,000  for  road 
building  $5,500,000  for  the  development 
of  the  petroleum  industry;  $4,000,000  for 
the  sugar  industry;  $100,000  for  rice  pro¬ 
duction;  $200,000  for  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try;  $100,000  for  cattle  raising;  $500,000 
for  road  studies;  $100,000  for  irrigation 
work  in  Pilcomayo;  $2,400,000  for  insur¬ 
ance  funds;  $1,000,000  for  the  Mining 
Bank  of  Bolivia.  All  these  are  to  be 
financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Government  of  Bolivia.  To  them 
must  be  added  a  loan  of  $2,125,000  for 
rubber  exploitation. 

The  United  States  is  also  lending  Bolivia 
$1,000,000  and  technical  collaboration  for 
public  health  projects.  The  Bolivian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  very  active  in  public 
health  service.  New  hospitals,  mainly  for 
the  protection  of  mothers  and  children, 
will  soon  be  built  in  La  Paz,  Sucre, 
Oruro,  and  Cochabamba.  In  addition  to 
its  own  national  health  service  the  Bolivian 
Government  has  three  important  aids: 
The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  recent 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

Asking  for  Congress’s  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation,  General  Penaranda  concluded 
his  message  by  promising  that  his  Govern- 
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merit  would  always  uphold  democratic 
principles  and  by  saying: 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  journey  and  still 
have  many  needs  to  be  satisfied  and  urgent  work 
waiting  to  be  started.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  our  future  is  in  our  own  hands.  We  shall 
be  and  we  shall  acquire  what  we  deserve  to  be 
and  to  acquire.  This  is,  as  never  before,  an 
hour  of  action  and  labor,  not  of  fruitless  debates 
or  of  passive  contemplation  of  events.  .  .  . 

A  nation  is  as  free  as  it  deserves  to  be,  since  it 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  creator  and  defender  of 
its  own  rights.  — E.  H. 

Mexicans  Committee  on  Coordination 
and  Development  of  Production 

On  December  9,  1942,  General  Abelardo 
L.  Rodriguez,  Chairman  of  Mexico’s 
Committee  on  Coordination  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Production  {Comite  de  CoordinaciSn 
y  Fomento  de  la  Produccion)  announced,  in  a 
press  release,  the  Committee’s  general 
program.  The  organism  was  created  by  a 
decree  of  October  15,1 942,  for  the  general 
purpo.se  of  assisting  and  promoting  the 
initiation  and  development  of  new  and 
existing  agricultural,  stock  raising,  extrac¬ 
tive,  manufacturing,  and  transportation 
industries. 

The  Committee’s  first  undertaking  was  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  country’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Each  industry  was  studied  from  four 
points  of  view:  imports,  necessary  available 
raw  materials,  production  facilities,  and 
necessary  investments. 

From  this  study  various  conclusions  were 
drawn  relative  to  Mexico’s  production 
possibilities;  and  the  outlined  program  set 
forth  a  list  of  products  the  manufacture  or 
exploitation  of  which  should  be  developed, 
according  to  their  relative  importance.  Of 
the  twenty-five  items  mentioned  studies 
have  already  been  made  of  twelve;  and  the 
Committee,  realizing  Mexico’s  need  for 
certain  products  either  for  their  own  val  ue 
or  because  they  are  required  in  various 


industrial  and  agricultural  projects,  has 
taken  steps  to  increase  production  and 
exploitation  of  the  following:  iron,  coke 
(needed  for  steel  manufacture),  caustic 
soda  and  sodium  carbonate  (raw  materials 
vital  to  such  industries  as  glass,  soap, 
textiles,  artificial  silk,  films,  electric  bat¬ 
teries,  petroleum,  and  vegetable  oils), 
motors  (gasoline  and  Diesel  engines), 
electric  power,  fertilizers,  electrolytic  met¬ 
als,  byproducts  from  coke  (coal  tar. 
ammonia,  benzol,  xyloyl,  toluene,  etc.), 
byproducts  from  charcoal  production 
(wood  tar,  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  etc.),  nitric  acid,  carbon  disul¬ 
phide,  and  refractory  earth. 

The  other  items  considered  for  which 
plans  for  production  expansion  are  to  be 
made  include:  farm  machinery,  acetyl- 
salicylic  acid,  cyanides  and  xanthates, 
rayon,  camera  film  and  celluloid,  cello¬ 
phane,  alizarin,  indigo,  cresol,  copper 
sulphate,  borax,  lithopone,  and  tartaric 
acid. 

United  States  Commission  to  develop 
trade  with  Latin  America 

Machinery'  for  inter-American  collabo¬ 
ration  in  the  development  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere’s  resources  has  been  augmented  bv' 
the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  with  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  chairman.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  is  similar  to  national  commissions 
organized  in  the  other  20  American 
republics  by  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission.  The  objectives  of  the 
new  commission  are  to  consider  and  report 
on: 

1.  United  States  postwar  requirements  of  raw 
and  manufactured  products  produced  in  the  othn 
American  republics. 

2.  Postwar  requirements  of  the  other  American 
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republics  for  United  States  raw  or  manufactured 
products. 

3.  Extension  of  industrial  development  in  the 
other  American  republics  through  locally  organ¬ 
ized  companies,  branch  plants,  and  assembly 
plants  of  United  States  firms. 

4.  Development  of  public  utilities  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities. 

5.  Financial  collaboration. 

6.  Consideration  of  related  problems  affecting 
trade  and  development. 

To  further  these  aims  the  Research 
Institute  of  the  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  financed  by  industrial 
and  commercial  firms  in  the  various 
.\merican  republics,  is  being  set  up. 
Joseph  C.  Rovensky,  .Assistant  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  and 
the  United  States  Commission  will  work 
closely,  reporting  and  advising  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial,  and  commercial  matters 
as  they  affect  the  inter-.American  field. 

The  Argentine  State  Merchant 
Marine 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Argentine 
State  Merchant  Marine,  created  under 
the  terms  of  a  decree  of  October  16,  1941, 
was  officially  celebrated  October  30,  1942. 
It  came  into  being  with  the  purchase  of 
16  former  Italian  ships;  and  the  first 
vessel  to  take  to  sea  with  the  Argentine 
flag  was  the  Rio  Duke,  formerly  the  Capo 
Rosa,  on  November  1,  1941.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  State  Merchant  Marine  oc- 
cured  at  a  most  opportune  time,  since  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  coincided  with  a 
notable  diminution  in  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  space  on  vessels  flying  foreign  flags. 
In  its  first  year  of  activity  the  State  Mer- 
^  chant  Marine’s  fleet  was  strengthened  by 
j  additional  purchases  of  tonnage,  and  its 
ships  made  more  than  120  voyages,  carry¬ 
ing  valuable  cargoes  to  different  ports  of 
the  American  continent. 


In  October  1942  the  President  of  the 
fleet,  Rear-Admiral  Francisco  Stewart, 
completed  a  successful  mission  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  An  agreement  was  reached  with 
United  States  authorities  whereby  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  fleet  tonnage  is  to  be  used  in 
traffic  with  United  States  ports  and  the 
balance  in  inter-American  trade.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  the  fleet  being  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  tons,  it  will  be 
possible  to  transport,  monthly,  about  35,000 
tons  of  merchandise  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  and  a  similar  quantity  from 
the  United  States  to  Argentina.  This 
will  aid  the  United  States  by  releasing 
ships  for  use  in  war  zones,  and  will  insure 
.Argentina  a  steady  and  regular  exchange 
of  goods. 

J^’civ  transandine  railway  between 
Argentina  and  Chile 

VN’ork  is  being  rushed  on  the  new  railway 
that  will  connect  Salta,  Argentina,  and 
Antofagasta,  Chile.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  along  the  railway 
route  is  approximately  550  miles,  200  of 
which  are  in  Chile  and  the  remaining  350 
in  Argentina. 

From  the  standpoint  of  service  to  both 
countries,  as  well  as  to  Bolivia,  the  new 
railroad  is  extremely  important.  Anto¬ 
fagasta  ranks  first  among  Chilean  ports  in 
value  of  exports  and  third  in  value  of 
imports.  It  is  also  an  important  transit 
point  for  Bolivia,  as  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  country’s  imports  and  two- 
thirds  of  its  exports  pass  through  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  handi¬ 
cap  of  the  present  shortage  of  ocean  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  the  Antofagasta  Chamber 
of  Commerce  petitioned  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  push  the  railroad’s  construc¬ 
tion.  Citizens  of  the  province  and  city  of 
Salta  in  Argentina  are  equally  eager  to  see 
the  railroad  completed,  as  it  will  give  them 
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a  quick  and  e2isy  outlet  to  the  Pacific  and 
will  open  up  the  Antofagasta  market  to 
their  cattle  and  farm  products.  Except 
for  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  port  of  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
53,000,  is  surrounded  by  desert  land. 
All  food  except  fish  must  be  imported  and 
even  the  drinking  water  is  piped  from  San 
Pedro,  200  miles  away.  The  immense 
benefit  of  the  railway,  which  will  bring 
Argentine  foodstuffs  within  a  few  hours’ 
reach,  is  readily  apparent.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  products  as  Chilean  nitrate 
can  also  be  shipped  to  Argentina  within  a 
few  hours  instead  of  making  the  long 
journey  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Work  on  the  railroad  is  rapidly  going 
forward  from  both  ends.  In  Chile  the 
rails  have  been  laid  some  150  miles  east¬ 
ward  from  Antofagasta  and  the  fill  com¬ 
pleted  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Chilean 
border,  which  will  be  crossed  at  Socompa 
Pass,  12,600  feet  above  sea  level.  On  the 
Argentine  side,  by  the  end  of  1942  about 
190  miles  were  completed  and  already  in 
service,  from  Salta  to  Pocitos,  and  a  crew 
of  3,000  men  were  laboring  on  a  30-mile 
stretch  beyond  Pocitos  and  were  expected 
soon  to  have  it  open  to  traffic.  Pocitos 
is  909  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
end  of  the  Argentine  part  of  the  line  at 
Socompa  Pass  will  be  1 ,043  miles  from  the 
capital  city. 

The  prospect  of  the  reasonably  early 
completion  of  the  railroad  is  also  leading 
to  new  business  activity  in  both  countries. 
A  new  tourist  hotel,  costing  1,600,000 
pesos,  is  under  construction  in  Salta,  and 
Antofagasta  hzis  an  important  new  food 
industry,  the  Sjaciedad  Chilena  Industrial 
de  Pescado.  This  modem  fish  canning 
and  processing  plant,  in  which  1 2,000,000 
pesos  have  been  invested,  cans  tuna,  sar¬ 
dines,  anchovies,  and  other  fish,  and  the 
fish  oils  and  other  by-products  are  proc¬ 
essed. 


Pending  completion  of  the  railroad,  an  ^ 
auto  transport  company  was  organized  in  c 
Argentina  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
over  the  mountains  for  the  212  miles  * 
between  the  railheads  in  the  two  countries.  ( 
Plans  were  also  recently  announced  regard-  I 
ing  the  establishment  of  an  air  line  to  t 
move  passengers  and  freight  between  Salta  ^ 
and  Antofagasta.  Catde  from  the  Salta  * 

region  have  in  the  past  been  shipped  to  1 
the  end  of  the  railroad  and  then  the  live 
animals  were  driven  through  mountain 
and  desert  to  the  Chilean  railhead.  Re-  ^ 
cent  successful  experiments  in  shipping  ^ 

fresh  beef  by  plane  from  the  lowlands  of  • 

Bolivia  to  La  Paz  have  led  to  the  belief  ' 

that  it  could  profitably  be  flown  from  ‘ 

Salta  to  the  Chilean  port  instead  of  follow-  * 

ing  the  present  method  which,  in  addi-  ^ 

tion  to  being  slow,  is  out  of  the  question  in  < 

winter  when  the  Andean  passes  are  closed  * 

by  snow.  ' 

( 

First  Argentine  imports  of 
Colombian  coal 

On  December  9,  1942,  a  boat  of  the  ^ 
Argentine  State  Merchant  Marine  arrived 
at  Buenos  Aires  with  a  cargo  of  6,700  tons 
of  Colombian  coal.  This  was  the  first 
importation  of  coal  ever  made  by  Argen¬ 
tina  from  Colombia,  and  if  the  trade  in 
this  commodity  grows  it  will  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  countries,  since  Colombia 
has  large  deposits,  some  of  which  are  not 
far  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Argentina’s 
normal  imports  of  coal  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  cut  off  by  the  war. 

National  tool  factory  in  Nicaragua 

General  Jos6  Maria  Zelaya  C.,  Nicara-  ' 
guayan  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  I 
spoke  at  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  b  * 
opening  of  the  National  Steel  Tool  Factor)'  I  ' 
and  pronounced  the  opening  of  the  new  I  ' 
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factory  one  of  the  most  outstanding  events 
of  President  Somoza’s  administration. 

The  National  Steel  Tool  Factory  was 
acquired  and  set  up  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  It  was  then  leased  to  Senor 
Enrique  L6pez  under  a  seven-year  con¬ 
tract.  The  factory  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  chisels,  hammers,  spikes, 
screws,  mason’s  knives,  and  other  car¬ 
penter’s  and  building  tools.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  backing  the  project,  not  as  a 
money-maiking  scheme,  but  in  an  effort  to 
aid  the  nation  as  much  as  possible. 
General  Zelaya  described  the  new  under¬ 
taking  as  one  of  both  material  and  moral 
importance — the  first  because  of  its  effect 
on  the  country’s  progress,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  present  situation,  and  the 
latter  because  of  the  opportunities  it  will 
offer  laborers.  Although  the  factory  is 
now  Government-owned  the  contract  pro¬ 
vides  that  Senor  L6pez  may  buy  it  in  the 
course  of  the  seven-year  period  of  the  lease. 

Mew  Venezuelan  industries 

A  new  and  modern  meat  canning  factory 
has  been  built  in  San  Fernando  de  Apure, 
Venezuela,  and  will  soon  begin  opera¬ 
tions.  When  the  plant  is  running  to 
capacity  it  is  expected  to  slaughter  110 
head  of  cattle  a  day,  or  about  33  thousand 
head  a  year.  The  factory  will  meet  two 
needs;  it  will  provide  a  market  for  the 
cattle  raised  in  the  States  of  Gudrico, 
Barinas,  Portuguesa,  and  Apure;  and  it 
will  react  favorably  on  Venezuelan  com¬ 
merce,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  meat 
will  be  exported. 

In  September  1942  President  Medina  of 
V^enezuela  opened  the  Empresa  Hilan- 
derfa  Nacional  in  Caracas.  The  new 
plant  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  nation’s 
economy  by  manufacturing  many  articles, 
such  as  socks,  underwear,  etc.,  previously 
imported  from  abroad. 


Argentine  plywood  industry 

Production  of  plywood  was  begun  in 
Argentina  shordy  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  So  far  output  has  been  somewhat 
over  35,000  cubic  feet  a  year,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  production  is  still  relatively 
small  and  does  not  meet  internal  market 
needs,  an  export  trade  has  already  been 
established  with  Uruguay,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  In  quality  the  Argentine  product 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  European 
origin. 

United  States-Costa  Rican 
cooperative  program 

By  December  1942  Costa  Rican  farmers 
had  harvested  their  first  produce  under  the 
new  cooperative  program  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  food  supplies  of  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  plan 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

The  agreement  calls  for  United  States’ 
fostering  of  cultivation  of  rubber  and  other 
war-vital  products,  but  the  principal  aim 
is  to  assure  Panama  of  foodstuffs.  The 
plan  is  being  carried  out  on  the  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  That 
organization  agreed  to  establish  storage 
warehouses  near  Costa  Rican  production 
centers,  issue  agreements  to  buy  produce, 
purchase  surplus  foods  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area,  and  provide  technical  aid  both 
by  providing  experts  and  expediting  the 
supply  of  seeds  and  tools.  Costa  Rica 
agreed  to  permit  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  free  of  export  duties  or  any 
taxes;  carry  goods  by  rail  to  the  nearest 
port  at  cost;  and  induce  the  Central  Bank 
to  accept  the  Institute’s  promises  to  buy 
as  a  basis  for  bank  loans. 
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Growers  contracted  to  use  1,000  acres 
of  ground  for  the  planting  of  beets, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 
Seed,  insecticides  and  necessary  farm 
equipment  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Besides  providing  additional  food 
for  Costa  Rica  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
program  permits  diversion  of  shipping 
space  formerly  used  for  food  shipments  to 
more  urgent  purposes. 

The  project  developed  in  Costa  Rica  is 
now  being  used  as  a  pattern  for  similar 
projects  in  other  American  Republics 
where  special  needs  for  augmented  food 
supplies  exist. 

Geologists  graduate  in  Venezuela 

After  four  years’  training  eleven  Venezue¬ 
lans,  one  Mexican,  and  one  Peruvian  were 
recently  graduated  'from  the  Geology 
School  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  These 
thirteen  geologists  comprise  the  school’s 
first  graduating  class.  Enrollment  in  the 
Geology  School  is  limited  to  twenty-five 
Venezuelan  students  selected  on  the  basis 
of  admission  examinations  and  five  Latin 
Americans  holding  scholarships  offered  b> 
the  Venezuelan  government.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Four 
of  the  graduates  were  on  scholarships 
offered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Lago  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Geology  School  offers  a  four-year 
course  with  an  average  of  seven  hours  of 
classes  a  day.  The  thirteen  recent  grad¬ 
uates  spent  three  weeks  out  of  each  of 
their  second  and  third  years  and  three 
months  of  their  fourth  doing  practical 


work  in  various  sections  of  Venezuela. 
The  results  of  the  work  formed  the  subject 
matter  for  their  theses.  In  addition  to 
the  prescribed  practical  work  the  students 
spent  three  weeks  of  every  vacation  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Venezuela  as  guests  of  the 
different  oil  companies. 

The  school’s  faculty,  made  up  of  young 
professional  men,  is  noteworthy  because 
it  includes  five  well  known  Venezuelan 
geologists  who  are  authorities  in  their 
various  fields  and  who  are  lending  their 
services  ad  honor em. 

In  spite  of  its  youth  Venezuela’s  Geology 
School,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
preparing  specialized  technicians  who 
will  be  of  great  service  to  their  country 
and  its  progress,  and  the  school  already 
is  on  a  par  with  recognized  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature  in  other  countries. 

Low-cost  housing  in  Uruguay 

The  Uruguayan  National  Institute  of 
Economic  Housing  has  completed  more 
than  a  thousand  one-  and  two-family  low- 
rent  modern  dwellings  in  the  outskirts  of 
Montevideo.  The  houses  average  four 
rooms  and  are  built  of  cement  with  white 
or  cream  exterior  walls  and  red  tiled  roofs. 
Each  house  has  a  fenced-in  yard  and  small 
garden.  The  houses  are  built  in  groups 
but  with  some  architectural  variations. 
The  object  of  the  low-cost  public  housing 
project  is  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
living  room  with  the  greatest  possible 
conservation  of  materials.  Plans  are  also 
under  way  for  the  construction  of  apart¬ 
ment  house  units  of  the  same  tyqje  near  the 
center  of  Montevideo. 
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